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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Essays towards the Formation of a 
useful Treatise, from the best Mas- 
ters, on the amusing Accomplisb- 
ments of Drawing, Shading, and 
Painting, designed for the Instruc- 
tion of Youth. 


ESSAY IL 
WHEN the ftudy of any art or 


{cience commences, in order to 
infure fuccefs in the purfuit, the fteps 
muft be regular and progreffive. If 
a hafty ftride be made to gain the 
wifhed-for obje&, the path is probably 
‘loft, and many a wearifome ftep muft 
be paced back to gain the proper 
track. The haman intelle&, in the 
acquirement of knowledge, cannot at 
once embrace a multiplicity of objects, 
without confufion of ideas; a laudable 
ardour to gain information, will fome- 
times lead the juvenile mind to invef- 
tigate what is beyond its powers of 
comprehenfion—will {natch it from 
thofe ftudies which, if duly purfued, 
invigorate the mental faculties, and 
open gradually, but irrefiftibly, the 
fources of genuine inftruction. Let 
not then the ftudent pafs on to a 
fecond fubje&, until he thoroughly 
presses « the firft. 

It is truly fruitlefs to give a learner 
a complicate leffon at the commence- 
ment of his career: to attempt the 
elucidating fuch a leffon by writing, 
would be equally vain. The molt 
perfect treatife on perfpective extant, 
has met with fewer readers than its 
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excellence merits, from the apparent 
difficulty of the neceffary diagrams ; 
and on the other hand, if only obvious 
truths are prefented to the reader in 
aplain unadorned ftyle, the writer can 
expect but little attentiom What 
follows will be found of the latter 
defcription ; being only intended for 
his friends, he prefumes they will have 
the goodnefs to excufe théfe imper- 
fections which are only imputable to 
the want of novelty or intereft. 

Let it be premifed, that method is, 
in this art, as in every thing elfe, the 
fureft road to fuccefs—the only clué 
to lead through a labyrinth of diffi- 
culties ; and it may be fafely afferted, 
that it is better to purfue an indif- 
ferent method, than to proceed wholly 
at random. 

The learner having attained a rea- 
dinefs in drawing ftraight lines, in 
ereét, horizontal, and other directions, 
proceed to lay before him the eafieft 
method of putting lines together, fo 
as to reprefent the form of a building. 

The line on which the building 
ftands, fhould be firft drawn: if the 
bottom of the building is fcreened by 
trees, rocks, or other intervening ob- 
jets, an imaginary line fhould be 
faintly fketchéd. Then draw the 
three upright lines, for thofe corners 
of the building which are vifible; 
thefe joined together by a parallel line 
at the top form the bottom of the roof. 

This is illuftrated by the eafy exam- 
ples annexed ; the firft of which repre- 
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fents the moft fimple form of an edi- 
fice ; a fhed having a roof floping from 
the front prefented to view. 

Firft, Let the line A BC be drawn ; 
then the upright lines A D, BE, CF, 
and join DE, and EF. In this cafe, 
the line AD being fhorter than the 
line BF, the roof cannot be feen. 

The next figure reprefents the fame 
building, feen from the other fide. 
Having drawn the bafe line ABC, 
obferve that the lmes BE, CF, are 
fhorter than the line AD. Draw 
thefe three lines to their refpective 
heights, and join the points D, E, F, 
by the lines DE, EF; then two lines 
are only wanting to complete the roof. 
Let the line FG be drawn parallel to 
DE, and the line DG, parallel to E F. 

As before mentioned, draw thefe 
lines to their refpective heights. For 
this, the compaffes are not neceflary, 
even when confiderable accuracy is 
required. The paper being prepared 
to the fize of the example, place the 
example by the fide of the copy, as 
they are reprefented in the fketch 
annexed, and the eye will exactly 
afcertain the refpective heights, by 
parallel lines faintly touched with the 
pencil, from the bottom and top of 


each upright line, in the example, 


acrofs the r; and placing the ex- 
ample immediately above the paper, 
by continuing downwards each per- 
pendicular line, their refpective places 
will be found. 


_— —e—— — 


ON ORIGINALITY. 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
you feem very anxious for origi- 


nal pieces; but what do you 
mean by original? 1 confefs I am at 
a lofs to form dn appropriate idea of 
this term. Let us try it. If you 
get a piece which has never been in 
print, then you fuppofe you have an 
original ; but this will not quitedo. It 
may be a miferable, dull piece; it may 
not have_one original idea ; and, if it 
has ever fo many, they may be very 
bud ones, 


We fay of a man who aéts — 
C 


_ differently from every body elfe— 
is: quite an original; and the term is 


generally applied for fome peculiar 
obliquity of conduct. I grant it is alfo 
ufed to denote a certain manner, and 
fometimes peculiar excellence. I call 
Anthony Benezet and John Howard, 
originals; but John Elwes and Rhyn- 
wick Williams were alfo originals. 

As to originality in fcience, where 
are we to look for it? “ There ig 
nothing new under the fun.” vii 

Wino ever doubted the new difco- 
veries of airs in chemiftry, till an old 
book lately informed us, that they 
were known by Dr. Mayow above a 
century ago? 

The balloons at least are new; but 
not to the perfon who has read Ovid's 
very circumftantial account of the 
flight of Dedalus and his unfortunate 
fon, and who confiders the Lapland 
practice of felling the wind, Bifhop 
Wilkins’s art of flying, and the aeriab- 
journeys of the witches on their 
broomfticks. 

The invention of the compafs has 
never been accurately dated. The 
Chinefe claim it many thoufand years 
ago; but the accurate Sinbad has, 
long fince, in his vo s, given fuch 
an account of the wonderful property . 
of the load-ftone, that Europe, at 
leaft, muft give up any title to it. 

Columbus is fuppofed by the un- 
learned many to have been the firft 
difcoverer of America—but read the 
account of Plato’s Atlantis, and 
Martin Behem of Nuremberg, on 
this fubject, and then judge who has 
the jufteft title to this important dif- 
covery. 

Who was the original inventor of 
languages ?—— 

I am forry to deprive our country- 
man, Dr. Franklin, of his title to the 
original difcovery of drawing light- 
ning from the clouds, by his electrical, 
kite; but any fchool-boy who has 
dabbled in the Claffics, would afk me, : 
if Prometheus was not long ago 
chained to a rock, to be the conftant 
food of a vulture, fora fimilar attempt ? 

The 
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The difcovery of gun-powder has 
been another Ail er, contention ; and 
different nations have difputed the 
honour of finding out this happy mode 
of deftroying our fellow-creatures ; but 
Milton has plainly told us that the 
credit of this glorious invention is 
folely due to Satan himfelf. 

Printing has been attributed to fo 

many different perfons, that we are 
very much in the dark, whether it had 
one or feveral inventors. 
’ Leaving the arts, let us look a little 
at different kinds of compofitian. 
What a want of originality is bere ! 
We have Pope’s Homer, Dryden’s 
Virgil, Francis’s Horace, and ten 
thoufand other works and idezs in 
modern languages, borrowed or ftolen 
from the ancients, as we call them, 
who, moft probably, got them in their 
turn from fome of their predeceffors. 
Even the great Milton’s Paradife Loft 
is traced to an Italian tragedy. Of 
later times, much of the humour of 
the original Sterne is detected in Dr. 
Burton’s Treatife on Melancholy ; 
and Goldfmith’s Edwin and Angelina 
has, within thefe few years, been 
difcovered to be a tranflation of a 
French ballad. 

But, to return to the object of this 
letter, which is, to endeavour to give 
you fome affiftance in your fearch 
after original pieces, and to point out 
what I believe a good-natured reader 
will be willing to accept for original ; 
for, as to real’ originality, you muft 
fee Ido not much believe in it. 

If you can procure any pieces which 
are fubfervient to the caufe of religion 
and ufeful knowledge, (and nothing 
elfe is worth publication)—get fuch 
as have not been in print, if poflible ; 
but give the fecond place to good 
tranilations, for thefe are original to 
a reader who can have but little 
chance of feeing them in any other 
way: then. felect from the moft ap- 
proved new works whatever may be 
ufeful. Thefe are chiefly from Eu- 
rope ; but in our own country much 
miay ‘be procured from the varied 
publications which have been produced 





among us; and let me tell you, this 
pie is much more likely to pro- 
duce fomething original, than old 
worn-out Europe. Look carefully 
over the newfpapers ; they generally 
contain fomething new. And, laftly, 
be yourfelf an original, in admitting 
nothing which can offend the rigid eye 
of morality and decency. 

It will be fafeft. to leave politics 
entirely to the mewfpapers, and con- 
troverted paints in divinity to the 
heavy volumes of the cafuifts. If you 
follow this advice, I will not only 
venture to pronounce yeu an Original, 
but alfo to foretel that your Weekly 
Magazine will live and flourifh for 
many years. 

QUIDNUNC. 


— 
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HAVE talked with Kate upon the 

fubjeét of this cheft. Her infor- 
mation, as I expected, is not very 
fatisfatory. When fhe firft applied 
for this houfe it was untenanted. Ig 
recent inhabitants had been deftroyed 
by the reigning malady. The fcanty 


: furniture that was poffeffed by them, 


had been partly fold by the landlord 
for the payment of arrears. The reft, 
fuch as beds and clothes, had been 
buried or burnt, on account of the in- 
fection which they were fuppofed to 
have imbibed. The feeming worth- 
leffnefs of this trunk, and the difficulty 
of removing it, had refcued it from 
the general wreck. inthe terms which 
he made with Kate, the landlord al- 
lowed her to act, with regard to this 
piece of furniture, as fhe thought 
proper. 

She had hitherto forborne to meddle 
with it. Few women, perhaps, in her 
condition, would not have had fome 
curiofity with refpe to its contents. 
She, it feems, had none. Thofe who 
had occupied this room were as negli- 
gent, perhaps, as I had hitherto been, 
and it had thus, for four years, remained 
unmolefted in the fame fpot. Here was 
an artificial receptacle of confiderable 

dimenfions. 
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dimenfions. It might be filled with 
treafures of fome kind. It had 
moowner. A flight exertion might 
raife the lid and put us in poffeflion of 
ali its contents. There was nothing 
criminal in this action, and it might 
produce confequences the moft memo- 
rable to our happinef$; yet, notwith- 
ftanding the reftlefsnefs and avarice of 
human beings, this action had not 
been performed. 

But I cannot be certain of this. 
What fhould have hindered former 
tenants from examining and rifling it? 
The truth of this fuggeftion can be 
known only by fearching it myfelf: 
Yet that is not an infallible means; 
for he that found it full might merely 
leave it empty. He might remove all 
that it contained, or all that was valu- 
able, and be careful to leave behind 
no traces of the pillage. The fecret 
of its contents may be locked in his 
own breaft. This incident may have 
wrought the moft entire change in his 
condition. The world may have wit- 
neffed the change, and employed its 
fagacity in conjecturing the caufe. 
ra of thofe conjectures were, per- 
haps, fo plaufible, enforced by fo many 
circumftantial concurrences, and coun- 
tenapced, pofhibly, by the affent, tacit 
or expreffed, of him who was the fub- 
ject of conjecture, that thofe to whom 
they occured, may finally embrace 
them as certainties: whereas the 
true caufe of the revolution may exift 
in the circumftance that fixed his at- 
tention on this cheft, and that fug- 
gefted the defign of examining it. 

My train of refle€tions, on moft 
fubjeéts, are, I believe, fingular. I 
have travelled very far. I have 
examined a great number of objects, 
and converfed with men of al- 
moft all nations and every fort of 
character. I have fometimes afked 
myfelf what periods of my life are 
remembered by me with moft com- 
placency, and have been moft fertile of 
knowledge ; and I find, on tafking my 
memory, that my intellect was moft 
enriched, and the impreffions produced 
moft numerous, beneficial, and lafting, 


during two s in my mortal pil- 
grimage. The firft endured fix weeks, 
and was fpent in the Jazaretto of 
Naples. I was imnmred in a dark 
and noifome apartment, and con- 
demned for the moft part to abfolute 
folitude, and the prey of a lingering 
difeafe, whofe termination I firmly 
expected to be fatal. Yet here were 
founded and reared to maturity all the 
notions that I now hold moft dear, 
refpecting the rights and duties of men 
and the principles of focial inftitution. 

The fecond period lafted fomewhat 
longer. Whena merchant, my curi- 
ofity as well as intereft, prompted me 
to act the fupercargo w.th refpect to 
my own property. On one occafion, 
my engagements carried me to the Ifle 


of France. The return cargo I left to, 


the care of the captain, and indulged 
a roving difpofition in a way, perbape 
not very confiftent with difcretion. 
Seal fkins are a valuable commodity 
at this place, purchafers being generally 
afforded by the fhips that touch here. 
Three Frenchmen had formed an en- 
gagement to fpend two years at the 
ifland of Amfterdam, a fterile and de- 
folate fpot, in the heart of the Indian 
feas, for the purpofe of catching feals. 
A certain romantic adventurefomenefs 
in my temper, induced me to join with 
them in this undertaking. I was 
weary of my folitud< at the end of 
nine months, and took advantage of a 
Britith frigate which touched at the 
Ifle, to make my efcape. This period 
was fertile of inftruction, by affording 
me occafions and topics of meditation. 
My life has fince been confiderably 
uniform. The interruption to the 
fmoothnefs of its tenor may be of 
ultimate advantage. I may fee reafon 
to count among the number of bene- 
fits, the fate that has configned me to 
this prifon. In the ufe of my mental 
refources, 1 may improve my facul- 
ties, and add the moft momentous 
truths to my ftock. Something may 
likewife {pring from this cheft. I 
poftpone the examination of it merely 
becaufe there is a luxury in the medi- 
tations which it fuggefts, even in its 
prefent 
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prefent condition, which I am not 
difpofed to abri I am prone, in 
this way, to the moft of every 
thing. Methinks, I could fit here, 
occafionally glancing at it, and find 
employment for yearsy for my migd 
and pen, in revolving and recording 
the ideas which it furnithes. 

The world of conjeéture is without 
limits. To fpeculate on the poflible 
and the future, is no ineligible occu- 
pation. The invention is active to 
create, and the judgment bufy in 
weighing and fhaping its creations. 
Our own pleafure is promoted, for 
there is pleafure in the mere exercife, 
and the happinefs of others is not ne- 
gle&ted. Truths of the utmoft moment 
may thus be ftruck out, and communi- 
cated to others. None of my facul- 
ties have been fo much exercifed as 
my invention, and I value myfclf on 
this circumftance, becaufe it is the 
fureft pledge of my own felicity amd 
ufefulnefs. 

On this occafion I indulge myfelf 
in picturing a thoufand dramas, in 
which the chief actor has been the 
tenant of this apartment, and the 
chief incident, that which has pro- 
duced the difentanglement or cata- 
ftrophe, has been the unclofing of this 
trunk. I have reviewed all the adverfe 
conditions of human life, and all the 
profperous occurrences, and imagined 
a certain connection between thefe 
and the ting of this cheft. I have 
at one time fuppofed its contents to 
be Portuguefe gold, and at another 
conceived it to be filled with white 
fand. I have ranfacked every corner 
of the world for a fuitable inhabitant, 
and traced him, through all his variety 
of fortunes, to this fpot. Here I have 
begun a new feries, and introduced a 
total revolution in his character and 
fortune, by virtue of the treafures 
with which this trunk fupplies him. 
My own obfervation has furnifhed ime 
with plenty of materials. I want 
neither the brick and mortar of the 
mafon, nor the genius of the architect. 

But though I indulge myfelf in 
forming endlefs conjectures on the 


hiftory of this cheft, 1 am defirous of 
obtaining all the truths refpectin 
it which can be attained. I ju 
now faid that I have queftioned ray 
houfekeeper, but that her information 
is by nomeans fatisfactory.. The little 
that fhe knows is gathered from the 
reports of others. She wathes for the 
family of her landlord. On different 
occafions, fhe has collected fome ac- 
count of the character and deftiny of 
the former tenants. I have fuggefted 
fuitable enquiries, and prompted her 
curiofity on that head. Laft evening 
fhe paid a goffiping vifit to a neigh- 
bour, who ftaid in the city during the 
peltilence. She turned the difcourfe 
agreeably to my directions, and has 
juft now been retailing to me all that 
fhe could glean. 

This houfe, it feems, was occupied, 
in the fummer of that year, by a 
Frenchman. He was aged and vene- 
rable, but infirm. His drefs and de- 
meanour were refpectable. His mode 
of life was frugal almoft to penuriouf- 
nefs, and his only companion was a 
daughter. The lady feemed not much 
lefs than thirty years of age ; but was 
of a {mall and delicate frame. It was 
fhe that performed every houfehold 
office. She brought water from the 
pump and provifions from the market. 
Their houfe had no vifitants, and was 
almoft always clofed. Duly as the 
morning returned, the old gentleman 
was feen iffuing from his door, dreffed 
in the fame ftyle of tarnithed {fplendour 
and old-fafhioned precifenefs. At the 
dinner hour he as regularly returned. 
For the reft of the day he was invifible. 

The habitations in this quarter are 
few and feattered. The peftilence 
foon fhewed itfilf here, and the flight 
of moft of the inhabitants, augmented 
its defolatenefs and drearinefs. For 
fome time, De Moivre, that was his 
name, made his ufual appearance in 
the morning. At length the neigh- 
bour, from whom Kate derived her 
information, remarked that he no 
longer came forch «s ufual. Baxter 
had a notion that Frenchmen were ex- 


empt from this difealc. He was, befides, | 
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deeply and rancoroufly prejudiced 
againft that nation. I found no dif- 
ficulty in accounting for this, when I 
came to know that he had been an 
Englifh grenadier at Dettingen and 
Minden. It muft likewife be added, 
that he was confiderably timid, and 
had ficknefs in hisown family. Hence 
it was that the difappearance of De 
Moivre excited in him no inquifitive- 
nefs as to thecaufe. He did not even 
mention this circumftance to others. 

The lady was occafionally feen as 
ufual in the ftreet. There were al- 
ways remarkable peculiarities in her 
behaviour. Inthe midftof grave and 
difconfolate looks, fhe never laid afide 
an air of folemn dignity. She feemed 
to fhrink from the obfervation of 
others, and her eyes were always fixed 
upon the ground. One evening Bax- 
ter was pafling the pump while fhe 
was drawing water. The fadnefs 
which her looks betokened, and a fuf- 
picion that her father might be fick, 
had a momentary effect upon his feel- 
ings. He ftopped and afked how her 
father was. Shepaid a polite attention 
to his queftion, and faid fomething in 
French. This and the embarraffment 
of her air, convinced him that his 
words were not underftood. He faid 
no more, (what indeed could he fay ?) 
but paffed on. 

Two or three days after this, on 
returning in the evening to his family, 
his wife expreffed her furprife in not 
having feen Mifs De Moivre in the 
ftreet thatday. She had not been at 
the pump, nor had gone, as ufual, to 
market. This information gave him 
fome difquiet ; yet he could form no 
refolution. As to entering the houfe 
and offering his aid, if aid were needed, 
he had too much regard for his own 
fafety, and toolittle for that of a frog- 
eating Frenchman, to think ferioufly 
of that expedient. His attention was 
fpeedily diverted by other objects, and 
De Moivre was, for the prefent, for- 
gotten. 

Baxter’s profeffion was that of a 
porter. He was thrown out of em- 
ployment by the prefent ftate of 


? 


things. The folicitude of the guar- 
dians of the city was exerted on this 
occafion, not only in oppofing the 
progrefs of difeafe, and furnifhing 
provifions to the deftitute, but in the 
prefervation of property. For this 
end the number of nightly watchmen 
was encreafed. Baxter entered him- 
felf in this fervice. From nine till 
twelve o’clock at night it was his 
province to occupy a certain poft. 

On this — he attended his poft 
as ufual. Twelve o’clock arrived, 
and he bent his fteps homeward. It 
was neceflary to pafs by De Moivre’s 
door. On approaching this houfe, the 
circumftance mentioned by his wife 
recurred to him. Something like 
compaflion was conjured up in his 
heart by the figure of the lady, as he 
recollected to have lately feen it. It 
was obvious to conclude that ficknefs 
was the caule of her feclufion. The 
fante, it might be, had confined her 
father. If this were true, how de- 
plorable might be their prefent con- 
dition ! Without food, without phy- 
fician or friends, ignorant of the 
language of the country, and thence 
unable to communicate their wants or 
folicit fuccour ; fugitives from their 
mative country, neglected, folitary, 
and poor. 

His heart was foftened by thefe 
images. He op involuntarily when 
oppofite their door. He looked up at 
the houfe. The fhutters were clofed, 
fo that light, if it were within, was 
invifible. He ftepped into the porch, 
and put his eye to the key-hole. All 
was darkfome and wafte. He liftened 
and imagined that he heard the afpi- 
rations of grief. The found was 
fcarcely articulate, but had an electri- 
cal effeét upon his feelings. He re- 
tired to his home full of mournful 
reflections. 

He was willing to do fomething for 
the relief of the fuffzrers, but nothing 
could be done that night. Yet fuc- 
cour, if delayed till the morning, 
might be ineffectual, But how, when 
the morning came, fhould he proceed 
to effectuate his kind intentions? The 
guardians 
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guardians of the public welfare, at this 
crifis, were diftributed into thofe who 
counfelled and thofe who executed. 
A fet of men, felf-appointed to the 
generous office, employed themfelves 
in feeking out cd gee or fick, 
and imparting relief. . With ‘this ar- 
rangement 5 owe was acquainted. 
He was refolved to carry tidings of 
what he had heard and feen to one of 
thofe perfons early the next day. 


a 
A CONTRAST. 


I HAVE juft returned from vifiting 

two of my female friends. The 
leading incidents in the lives of thefe 
ladies have been in fome degree fimi- 
lar, but the degrees of dignity and 
happinefs which they poffefs at prefent 
are widely different. As this inequa- 
lity appears to be the natural refult 
of different modes of education, a 
flight tketch of their hiftory may net 
be either ufelefs or a 3 
It may be of fpecial utility to thofe 
gentlemen who are zealous advocates 
for the long eftablifhed opinion of the 
inferiority of one half of the human 
fpecies to the other. The numerous 
partizans of this opinion enilift the 
whole force of their eloquence and 
ingenuity, in oppofition to every plan 
for an improvement in the education 
of females ; becaufe, if the fair and 
rational method were adopted of 
giving their underftandings an equally 
extenfive cultivation, the controverfy 
would infallibly terminate, and the 
lofty ftructure of their fancied fupe- 
riority, ftrengthened as it is by the 
lapfe of ages, and embellifhed by the 
genius and induftry of fucceflive gene- 
rations, mat crumble into ruins. But 
to my {to ve 

The lad to whofe houfe I firft 
went had formerly inhabited an ele- 
gant manfion in the moft airy and 
agreeable part of the city. Its inter« 
nal decorations had difplayed the 
opulence and tafte of the poffeffors. 
She was young and beautiful. An 
only child of wealthy parents, who 


had given her not merely an elegant 
but :. judicious sniaiian. She had 
not ae been taught to fpeak French 
and Italian, to ftep a minuet with 
grace, and to call the moft exquifite 
tones from the piano-forte, but her 
intelletual powers had been carefully 
cultivated, and her whole foul fraught 
with juft and elevated fentiments. 
Like other women, fhe had been 
taught the ufe of the needle ; but her 
imagination had not been benumbed 
by painful and unwholefome applica- 
tion to it, nor her underftanding fet- 
tered and enervated by fafhionable 
frivolities. She entered with eager- 
nefs, and trod with alacrity, the paths 
of fcience ; but her favourite ftudy 
was that fublime philofophy which 
defines the relative duties betweer 
man and his fellow man; and her 
practice, as far as circumftances would 
admit, kept pace with her theoretical 
unprovements. 

At the age of eighteen fhe was 
married to a Mr. Charles Morton, 
who (to comprife his eulogium in a 
few words) was worthy of the felicity 
he poffeffed in his accomplifhed Hen- 
rietta. He was a merchant by pro- 
feflion, yet the exact arrangement of 
his extenfive concerns afforded many 
hours of relaxation, which were 
eagerly devoted to more liberal pur- 
pofes. In his ftudy Henrietta was 
his conftant affociate. Her compre- 
henfive mind, and active penetration, 
gave a new charm to every {cientific 
purfuit, while the enchantments of 
her voice, her countenance, and the 
pure and exalted morality which clo- 
quently flowed from her lips, animated 
his love of virtue till it rofe to enthu- 
fiafm. 

Such had for four years been the 
life of Charles and Henrietta Morton, 
when an unexpected reverfe of fortune 
took place. The failures of feveral 
eminent merchants in the city embar- 
raffled Mr. Morton’s circumftances. 
Henrietta immediately took proper 
meafures to contract their expentes, 
and perfevered in a plan of rigid 
economy. The profpect began to 

brighten, 
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yom pre when his hopes were blafted, 
his fate determined, by the depre- 
dations of the belligerent powers. A 
number of his veils, of great value, 
were taken and condemned ; and not- 
withftanding a juft furrender of his 
property, the malignity of a fingle 
éreditor configned him to prifon. 

I will not undertake to fay what 
were the emotioné of Henrietta upon 
‘this occafion: certain it is, fhe did 
not fink into indolence and defpon- 
dency. She immediately removed to 
a fmall houfe in an obfcure court, and 
fold all her rich moveables for the 
benefit of her hufband’s creditors, who 
had fo far refpeéted her virtues and 
misfortunes, that they had not infifted 
on the fale: and as Mr. Morton did 
not enter his prifon with a large fum 
in hand, fhe cheerfully exerted herfelf 
to procure the means of fubfiftence 
for herfelf and two children, and to 
provide for the accommodation of her 
beloved Charles. This fhe was enabied 
to oe the unremitted exercife of 
her needle, during the three months 
he remained: in confinement. 

The mind of Mr. Morton was very 
differently affeted by this occurrence. 
Warm and impetuous in his feelings, 
he had not acquired that maturity of 
reflection and fyftematic firmnefs 
which his accomplifhed wife daily 
exhibited. His powerful and ardent 
foul, fuddenly arrefted in the career 
of happinefs and honour, was agitated 
almoft to madnefs. When he recalled 
the lovely image of his Henrietta, 
ail recolleéted that fhe, who was 
nurfed in the lap of affluence, and 
whofe delicate limbs were unaccuf- 
tomed to laborious exercifes, was now 
toiling for his fupport and her own, 
he caft a fickening eye on the grates 
of his prifon. But when he reflected 
on her blooming youth, her exquifite 
beauty, and that fhe was in fome 
dégree without friends, and beheld 
the bolts and bars which furrounded 
her protector, he funk down in an 
agony of grief and defpair. The ¢on- 
fequence of thefe violent emotions 
was a diforder in his frame, which, in 
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its rapid progrefs, baffled the phyfi. 
ciafts ; and, im four weeks after his 
liberation, Henrietta followed him to 


the grave. 

It was a fortnight after this event 
took place that 1 entered her door. 
It opened into a fmall apartment; 


fcantily lighted by-two narrow win- 
dows. A flight table of the plaineft 
materials, which ftood between them, 
with a few windfor chairs, formed the 
principal part of its furniture, except 
that on one fide ftood a cradle, in 
which her infant daughter was fleep- 
ings In the middle of the floor fat a 
little round-faced boy, playing with a 
fmall pair of fcales, which he was 
endeavouring to balance with fome 
flat pebbles. Simplicity, neatnefs, 
and quiet feemed to prefide over the 
fcene. Henrietta was ftanding by a 
window, with her back towards the 
door. Her drapery was of the deepeft 
fable, and her rich auburn locks waved 
on her fhoulders in profufion. The 
elegant fymmetry of her form, the 
trance of meditation in which the 
feemed buried, but above all, my 
recollection of the events which gave 
rife to the prefent appearance of every 
thing around her, rendered me inca- 
pable of interrupting her reverie, till 
the creaking of the door, attracting 
her attention, fhe turned towards it. 
And never fhall I lofe the idea of the 
calm intrepidity which was expreffed 
in her countenance. The energy of 
her mind had infufed into her dark 
blue eyes an irrefiftible f{plendour ; 
and the expanfive benevolence, which 
taught her to lofe her individual fuf- 
ferings in an ardent defire to perform 
her duties, had diffufed over her whole 
afpect a folemn benignity. 

She advanced and, extending her 
arms with an affecting fimile, embraced 
me. For a moment neither of us 
fpoke. The filence was then inter- 
rupted by Henrietta. “ The friend,” 
faid fhe, * who remembers me at fuch 
a moment as this, deferves a cordial 
reception.” She paufed, as if her 
rifing fenfibilities prevented her utter- 
ance. J f{eized this opportunity of 

inquiring 
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inquiring after her health, with a 
view to divert her attention to indif- 
ferent topics. But her feelings had 
been too highly wrought to permit 
her to defcend immediately to common 
dialogue, and her reply was rather a 
continuance of a tram of reflections, 
in which probably the had been en- 
gaged when I entered, than a direct 
anfwer to my queftion. “ I have loft 
my Charles,” refumed fhe, “ but ftill 
i am 4 being boand to exiftence by 
innumerable ties. Tears and com- 
plaints are the acknowledged privilege 
of my fex, but how poor a tribute 
would thefe be to the memory of fuch 
a being as Charles Morton. The 
more clearly d perceive the nature and 
extent of the lofs fuftained, the more 
ardently I defire to fupply that lofs 
to my children and fociety, by acting 
the part of a rational and focial being. 
I am affaulted by peverty. This is 
hot a fource of deje&tion to one who 
poffeffes in herfelf the means of inde- 
pendence. I am deferted by thofe 
who, under the name of friendthip, 
were attached ‘only to my wealth ; 
but from my daily imtercourfe with 
the-Author of nature, I derive tran- 
guillity and hope. Thofe little help- 
lefs beings,” continued fhe, pointing 
to her children, “look up to me, not 
merely for fupport, but for every 
thing which makes exiftence valuable 
—for knowledge and vittue. The 

have claims upon me of the moh 
irrefiftible nature, and I am ftill fur- 
nifhed with the means of complying 
with the requifition. Society alfo has 
demands upon me. I am bound to 
contribute, to the utmoft of my power, 
to the general mafs of happinefs. My 
fex, and other circumftances, limit 
my perfonal efforts at prefent ; but I 


am preparing and perfecting, in my. 


children, an ineftimable gift, to com- 
penfate the community for the arrears 
it has againft me. Next to exiftence, 
the greateft benefit that can be be- 
ftowed upon a human being, is the 
enlargement and cultivation of his 
intellectual powers; and here are 
two beings, with whofe powers and 
Vor. I, No. 4 


pores my fituation gives me 
ufficient opportunities of becoming 


acquainted. I live to profit by thefe 
opportunities—to guard the avenues 
to the minds of my children with 
indefatigable attention, that thus I 
may difcharge the duty I owe to 
them, and to the public.” 

Here fhe was filent. After a paufe 
of admiration, I ventured to inquire 


.into the nature of her plans for the 


future, which I found had been con- 
ceived, examined, and arranged with 
coolnefs and accuracy. In the pe- 
riod which moft perfons, poffefled 
ef fuch exquifite fenfibility, would 
have loft in unavailing forrows and 
complaints, fhe had devifed means, 
and laid the foutgdation of future 
independence. 

Condolence and advice are the 
common purpofes of a vifit on fuch 
occafions as this. Thefe purpofes, in 
the prefent inftance, were fruftrated ; 
for it would have beén abfurd to affect 
condolence with her who was‘{uperior 
to misfortune ; and advice was fuper- 
fluous, as fhe had already exerted a 
clear and vigorous underftanding in 
the beft poflible manner. After an 
hour’s converfation, during which the 
fpoke and reafoned on her prefent 
fituation with the fame clearnefs of 
perception, I took my leave, my mind 
glowing with the moft ennobling 
emotions, yet penetrated with regret, 
that the -female world, and indeed 
mankind in general, did not more 
frequently produce fuch examples of 
wifdom and fortitude as Henrietta 
Morten. 

(To be continued. ) 
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REPORT OF A LAW CASE. 
Case of Phigaro (or Figaro), a Negro, 
claimed as @ Slave by Mr. Du 
Fardin. 


ie came before Judge Shippen, on a 
_ return to an Habeas Corpus, which 
ftated, that he was committed to prifon 
by a warrant from Hilary Baker, Efq. 
at the inftance of Du Jardin, who 
P claimed 
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claimed him as a flave, and charged 
him with having abfconded from his 
fervice. The acting committee of 
the Pennfylvania Abolition Seciety, 
knowing that he had been im the city 
of Philadelphia for move than - fix 
months, conceived him to be entitled 
to his freedom. 

Mofes Levy, Efq. appeared on be. 
half of the claimant. 

Walter Franklin and John Hal- 
lowell, Efgrs. on the part of the 
negro. 

The circumftances were as follow : 
viz. Mr. Du Jardin was an inhabitant 
of Cape Frangois, in St. Domingo ; 
and, having fome bufinefs in another 
part of the ifland, left Phigaro under 
the care of Mr. Leris, a merchant 
there, who was to take care of him 


- till Du Jardin’s return. During 


his abfence, the deftrnction of the 
town took place ; Leris and the negro 
took their flight, and both arrived in 
this city in July 1793. Du Jardin 
afterwards came to Philadelphia, and 
finding Phigaro here, claimed him as 
bis property. 

Mr. Levy contended, that as he 
came here without his mafter’s con- 
fent, he could not be confidered as 
within the provifions of the law of 


¥780; that no act of Leris, in whofe 
euftody the boy was left, could bind 
Du Jardin fo as to take away the 
right which he had to Phigaro’s fer. 
vice ; and cited Dallas, p. 224, to fhew 
that Leris was not an agent, &c. 

On the other fide it was infifted, 
that every negro was within the pro- 
vifions of the act who did not abfcond 
or run away from his or her matter ; 
that the aét was very explicit on this 
fubjeét; that as Phigaro was put 
ie the care of Leris by his matter, 
he was entitled, while in his poffeflion, 
and in this ftate, to all the — 
which he woukd have enjoyed u 
fimilar cireumftances while in his maf- 
ter’s pofiefion; that if Leris did 
wrong in bringing Phigaro to this 
city, the mafter might maintain an 
action againft him for the injury, and 
would, without doubt, receive an ade- 
quate compenfation im damages ; but 
that he could not deprive Phigaro of 
that liberty which he had acquired by 
being im this ftate more than fix 
months. 

The Judge deferred giving judge- 
ment for a few days, and then, in 
open court, delivered his opinion, that 
Phigaro was a free man, and he was 
accordingly difcharged from prifon. 
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Account of a spontaneous Inflammation, 
wbich happened at Spalding, in Lin- 
colnsbire. 

[* the latter end of July, 1794, a 
bale of candle-wick yarn, made from 

hemp, in imitation of cotton yarn, was 

brought to Spalding, from Birming- 
ham : it came by inland navigation to 
the Trent, was thipped at Gainf- 

for Bofton, and unloaded 
there into a Spalding lighter ; fo that it 
could not have been le(s than a month 

bu its . 

Wiries ations it was found to be 
fo much foaked with oil, refembliyg 
in fmell rape-oil, that, inftead of 1 20 Pb. 
the net weight of the yarn, it weighed 
r50 lb. or thereabouts ; but no proba- 


ble guefs could be made of the time 
when the accident, by which the oil 
had fallen upon it, happened. . 

It was placed in a warehoufe ‘at 
Spalding, where it remained about 
three weeks; during the whole of 
which time, a journe of the fhop 
it belonged to, an apprentice, 
paffed every night clofe to it in their 
way to but they never obferved 
any {mel ifuing from it, though they 
onee, during the latter part of the 
time, affifted in removing it to fome 
diftanee from the place in which it had 
ftood. 

On Saturday, the 16th of Aaguft, 
the day after it had been removed, a 
imel! of fire was obferved in the houle, 
but 1 does not feem probable that this 

fine li 
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fmell iffued from the bale, bs) jour- 
neyman and apprentice it at 
night as ufual, and on the next night 
alfo; when, on account of the day 
being Sunday, the warehoufe had re- 
mained fhut the whole day without any 
unufual fmell being obferved, though 
on the Sunday night the journeyman 
accidently ftumbled upon it. 

At three o'clock the next morning, 


and (as we afterwards learned) was 
obliged to go back to Canton to refit. 
We failed into the harbour of Naga- 
facci, with our colours flying, and fa- 
luted the Papenburg, the emperor’s and 
emprefs’s guard, and the town itfelf. 
During this time there came on board 
of us two Over Banjofes, feveral 
interpreters, and inferior officers, and 
fome people belonging to the Dutch 


however, both were awakened by a factory. Thefe Over Banjofes may 


fmoke of a very fuffocating {mell ; they 
immediately rofe, and initantly faw, 
on opening the warehoufe-door, that 
the bale was on fire, and glowing: 
fortunately the warchoufe was above- 
ftairs, and the bale lay near the door 
by which goods are taken in, fo that 
it was eafily thruft out into the ftreet, 
where it inftantly blazed with fuch 
fury as to damage the paint over the 
door of the houte near which it lay : 
it would probably have fet fire to the 
wood-work had not water been at 
hand, with which it was quenched, 
when four ftone only of the yarn were 


confumed. 
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Curious Account of the Inbabitants of 
the Empire of ‘Japan, their Govern- 
ment, Manners, and Customs. In 
a Letter from C. P. Thunberg, 
M. D. to Foteph Banks, Esq. Pre- 
sident of the Royal Socigty. 


N the year 1776, I failed from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Batavia ; 
and after a fhort flay there, embarked 
on board a Dutch thip called Stave- 
niffe, bound for Japan, in company 
with the Blyenburg. Omthe auit of 
June we fal » and paffed Pulo Sa- 
patos, the coaft of China, and the 
viand of Formofa. On the 13th of 
Augult, we made the laad of Japan, 
and the day after we were off the har- 
bour of Nagafacci.the only one im that 
empire where foreign fps are alowed 
to anchor. 

Deriug this paflage we met with 
fevere > of wiad, in one of which 
tue Blycnburg, havmg received much 
damage ia hey maits, parted company, 


be compared to the Mandarins of 
China; a place is prepared for them 
upon the thip’s deck, and fome of 
them (for they are frequently changed) 
mult be prefent when any thing is 


taken out of, or received into her. | 


They infpect every thing, mutter the 
people, give paffports to {uch as go on 
fhore, and every day report to the 
governor of Nagafacci the proceedings 
on board. 

The attention and care with which 
thefe gentlemen execute the orders 
iffued out by the imperial court in 
1775, is well worthy of relation. The 
moft minute articles which are carried 
out of a fhip undergo a jealous infpec- 
tion, both when they are put into the 
boats and when they are landed from 
them; aml the fame caution is ufed 
in embarking goods from the thore. 

Bedding is ripped open, and the 
very feathers examined; chefts are 
not only emptied of their contents, 
but the boards of which they are made 
are fearched, left contraband goods 
fhould be concealed in their fubltance. 
Pots of fweet-meats and of butter are 
ftirred round with an iron tkewer. 
Our cheefes had a more narrow infpec - 
tion : @ large hole ts cut in the middle 
of each, and a knefe thruft into the 
fides of thera in every direction : even 
the ¢gys were not exempted from tul- 
prion; many of them were broken, 
lef they thould conceal contraband 
goods withan them. 

QOurteives, trom the highelt to the 
lowe ft, anderwent the fame tufp sous 
fcrutiny, whenever we went ti ~~ of 
seturued on board, the ih pe 

The complexions of the Japancte 
wt tx general » cllowil:, aihaugh fome 
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few, generally women, are almoft 
white. Their narrow ey and high 
eye-brows are ike thofe of the Chinefe 
and Tartars. Their nofes, though 
not flat, are thorter and thicker than 
ours. Their haiz is uviverfally black ; 
and fuch a famenefs of fathion reigns 
throughout. this whole empire, that 
the head-drefs is the fame from the 
emperor to the peafant. The mode 
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Coriens Account of the Fapanese. 


Men of con are diftin. 
guithed from thofe of inferior rank by 
a thort jacket of thin black ftuff, 
which is worn over their gowns, and 
trowfers open on the fides, but fewed 
together near the bottom, which take 
in their fkirts. Some ule drawers, 
but all have their legs naked. They 
wear fandals of ftraw, faltened to their 
feet by a bow pafling over their in- 


of the man’s head-drefs is fingular # ftep, and a firing which paffes between 


the middle part of their heads, from 
the roaaa 9 very far back, is clofe 
fhaven ; the hair remaining round the 
temples and nape of the neck is turned 
tip, and tied upon the top of the head 
into a kind of brufh, about as long as 
a finger; this brufh is again lapped 
round with white thread, and bent a 
little backwards. 

The women preferve all their hair, 
and, drawing it together on the top 
of the head, roll it round a loop, and 
faftening it down with pins, to which 
ornaments are fixed, draw out the 
fides till they appear like little wings. 
Behind this a comb is ftuck in. 

Phyficians and pricfts are the only 
exception to the general fafhion ; they 
fhave their heads entirely, and are by 
that means diftinguifhed from the reft 
of the people. 

The fafhion of the clothes has alfo 
remained the fame from the higheft 
antiquity. They confift of one or 
more loofe gowns, tied about the 
middle with a fafh: the women wear 
them much longer than the men, and 
dragging on the ground. In fummer 
they are very thin; but in winter 
quilted with filk or cotton wadding. 

People of rank have them made of 
filk; the lower clafs of cotton ftuffs. 
Women generally wear a greater 
number of them than men, and have 
them more ornamented, often with gold 
or filver flowers woven" into the ftuff. 

Thefe gowns are generally left open 
at the breaft; their fleeves are ver 
wide, but partly fewed up in front, PA 
as to make a kind of pocket, into 
which they can eafily put their hands ; 
and in this they generally carry 
papers, or fuch like light things. 


the great tee and that next to it, 
fixed to the bow. In winter they 
have focks of linen, and iw rainy or 
dirty weather, wooden fhoes. 

They never cover their heads but 
on a journey, when they ufe a conical 
cap, made of ftraw; at other times 
they defend themfelves from the fun 
and rain by fans or umbrellas. 

In their fath they faften the fabre, 
fan, and tobacco pipe; the fabre 
always on the left fide. and (contrary 
to the European cuftom) with the 
fharp edge uppermoft. Thofe who 
are in public employments wear two, 
the one confiderably longer than the 
other. 

Their houfes are built with upright 
pofts, crofied and wattled with bamboo, 
plaiftered both without and within, 
and white-wafhed. They generally 
have two ftories, hut the uppermoft is 
low, and feldom inhabited; the roofs 
are covered with pantiles, large and 
heavy, but neatly made. The floors 
are elevated two feet from the ground, 
and covered with planks; on thefe are 
laid mats, which are double, and filled 
with ftraw three or four inches thick. 
The whole houfe confifts of one large 
room ; but may be divided at pleafure 
into feveral fimaller, by partitions 
made with frames of wood, filled up 
with painted paper, that fix into 
grooves made for that purpofe in the 
floor and ceiling, The windows are 
alo frames of wood, divided into 
fquares, filled up with very thin white 
paper, tranfparent enough to anfwer 
tolerably well the purpofe of glafs. 

They have no furniture to their 
rooms; neither chairs, tables, ftools, 
benches, cupboards, nor even beds. 

Their 
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Their cuftom is to fun down on their 
heels upon the mats, which are always 
foft and clean. Their victuals are 
ferved up to them on @ low board, 
raifed but a few inches from the floor, 
and one dith only at a time. Mirrors 
they have, but never fix them up in 
their houfes as ornamental furniture : 
es are made of a compound metal, 
and ufed only at their toilets. Not- 
withitanding the feverity of the win- 
ters, which oblige them to warm their 
houfes from November to March, 
they have neither fire-places nor 
ftoves: Inftead of thefe, they ufe 
large copper-pots ftanding upon legs ; 
thefe are lined on the infide with 
loam, on which afhes are laid to fome 
depth, and charcoal lighted upon 
them, which feems to be prepared in 
fome manner which renders the fumes 
of it not at all dangerous. The Por- 
tuguefe, in all probability, firft intro- 
duced the ufe of tobacco into Japan ; 
however, be that as it may, they ufe 
it now with great frugality, though 
both fexes, old and young, continually 
fmoke it, blowing out the fmoke 
through the noftrils. The firft com- 
pliment offered to a ftranger in their 
houfes, is a difh of tea and a pipe of 
tobacco. Their pipes have mouth- 
pieces, and bowls of brafs or white 
copper. The hollow of the bowl is 
fo {mall as fearcely to contain an ordi- 
nary pease The tobacco is cut as fine 
as hair about a finger’s length, and is 
rolled up in {mall balls like pills, to fit 
the fmall hollow in the bowl of the 
pipe ; which pills, as they can ferve 
but for a few whiffs, muft be very 
frequently renewed. Fans are ufed 
by both fexes equally, and are, within 
er without deors, their infeparable 
companions. 

The whole nation is naturally 
cleanly ; every houfe, whether public 
or private, has a bath, of which con- 
ftant and daily ufe is made by the 
whole family. 

You feldom meet a man who has 
not his mark imprinted on the fleeves 
and back of his clothes, in the fame 
colour in which the pattern is printed ; 
white fpots are left in manufacturing 
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them, for the purpete of unl rung 
thefe marks. 

Obedience to parents, and refpect 
to fuperiors, is the characteriftic of 
this nation. Jt is pheafing to fee the 
refpect with which inferiors trear 
thofe of high rank: if they meet them 
abroad, they ftop till they have pafied 
by; if in a houfle, they keep at a 
diftance, bowing their heads to the 
ground, Their falutations and con- 
veriations between equals abound alfa 
with civility and politenefs ; to this, 
children are early accuftomed by the 
example of their parents. 

Their penal laws are very fevere ; 
but punifhments are feldom inflicted. 
Perhaps there is no country where 
fewer crimes againft fociety are com- 
mitted. 

Their ufage of names differs from 
that of all other nations. The family 
name is never made ufe of but in 
figning folemn contracts, and the par- 
ticular name by which individuals are 
diftinguifhed in converfation, varies 
according to the age or fituation of 
the perfon who makes ufe of it; fo 
that fometimes the fame perfon is, in 
his lifetime, known by five or {ix 
different names. 

They reckon their age by even 
years, not regarding whether they 
were born at the beginning or end of 
a year: fo that a child is faid to be 
a year old on the new year’s day next 
after his birth, even though he has 
not been born many days. 

Commerce and manufactures flou- 
rifth here, though, as thefe people have 
few wants, they are not carried to 
the extent which we fee in Europe, 
Agriculture is fo well underitood, that 
the whole country, even the tops of 
the hills, are cultivated. They trade 
with no foreigners but the Dutch and 
Chinefe, and in both cafes with com- 
panies of privileged merchants. 

<a 
Account of a singular Change of Colour 
ina Negro. 


ENRY MOSS, of Virginia, in 
1792, being then about the age 

of 38 years, began to change from a 
black 
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black to a white complexion. I think 

the facts are fo extraordinary, as to 

merit prefervation ; and that this pur- 

pofe will be no where better anfwered, 

than by giving an abridged ftate of 

them a place in your ufeful Repofitory. 
are as follow : 

In July, 1796, Henry Mofs came 
to Philadelphia, and returned to Vir- 
ginia in November following. He 
produced a certificate, of which the 
following is a copy : 


“ I do hereby certify, that I have 
been well acquainted with Henry 
Mofs, who is the bearer hereof, up- 
wards of thirty years; the whole of 
which time he has fupported an honeft 
character. Inthe late war, he enlifted 
with me in the continental army, as 
a foldier, and behaved himfelf very 
well as fuch, From the firft of my 
acquaintance with him, till within 
two or three years paft, he was of as 
dark a complexion as any African ; 
and, without any known caufe, it has 
changed to what it is at prefent. He 
was free-born, and ferved his time with 


major John Brint, late of Charlotte 
county. Given under my hand, the 
2d of September, 1794. 

“ Joseru Hott, Bedford county.” 


He was alfo perfonally known to 
feveral of the other officers of the 
regiment in which he ferved, who 
afferted that he was then black, and 
that there was no reafon to queftion 
his veracity. When at Philadelphia, 
the Prefident (Wafhington) faw him, 
as well as many others, whofe notice 
of him was attracted by the fingularity 
of the cafe. He appeared to be a 
modeft, well-behaved man, and the 
clear pertinent manner in which he 
anf{wered their various queftions, left 
them in no doubt of the truth of fuch 
parts of his ftory as refted on his own 
credit. Being afked a great many, 
tending to difcover whether the change 
had been effected any alteration 
in his mode of life or diet, of his health, 
of cutaneous diforders, or remedies 
ufed for their removal, or any other 
phyfical caufe? nothing appeared to 


account for it. 


Remarkable Change of an African’s Complexion. 


He has all the features common to 
the African, though not fo ftrongly 
marked. His ftature is about five feet 
fix inches ; his age 42 years. On his 
face, from the roots of his hair, on 
the finciput, about one inch in breadth, 
extending by his right ear, with in. 
creafe of breadth under his chin, and 
upwards, to within two inches of the 
left ear, is perfectly fair as any Eu- 
“ropean, From the eye-lids above 
both eyes, the African complexion has 
entirely difappeared. For nearly one 
inch in latitude, under the right eye, 
there is a {mall white ftreak ; and un- 
der the left eye, a broader one. Around 
his mouth is a ftreak of white, fhaded 
by another remaining ftreak of black, 
reaching nearly to the chin, under 
which, all round his neck, he has a 
very fair European complexion. The 
lines dividing the black from the 
white, are not ly defined, but 
indented and inft the borders 
appearing as iflands and peninfulas, as 
are reprefented on the chart of a fea 
coaft. The whole of his breaft, arms, 
and legs, fo far as it was decent ta 
expofe them to a mixed company, 
were of a clear European complexion, 
interfperfed with fmall fpecks of his 
original colour, as freckles on the fkin 
of a fair woman appear in fymmer, 
The backs and palms of his hands are 
alfo perfeétly fair; but on their fides, 
from the wrifts to the ends of his 
thumbs and fingers, there are ftripes 
of black ; and on the outfides of his 
thumbs and fingers, there are {pots of 
it. But, generally, between the limbs, 
and wherever {kin meets fkin, and is 
covered by clothing, the change is per- 
fe&t from the colour of an African, to 
that of a fair European ; and it was 
believed, that the whole of the former, 
then remaining, if accurately mea- 
fured, would not amount to one square 
foot. His hair feems to be undergoing 
a fimilar change, from the black crifpy 
wool of the African, to the foft curly 
hair of an European, wherever the 
colour of the {kin is altered ; and in 
the white parts, it is become foft and 
long, inftead of harfh and fhort— 
Upon prefling his fkin with a aap 
_ the 
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the ed appeared white ; and 
on Se the preffure, the dif- 
placed blood rufhed back, fuffufing the 
part with red, exaétly as in the cafe 
of an European, in like circumftances; 
and his veins, and their ramifications, 
had the fame appearance. In the 
borders of the two colours, there ap- 
peared no discontinuity, or fiffure, in 
the external furface of the fkin; and 
it feemed evident, that the change 
was not occafioned by the cafting off 
the epidermis, but by the diffolution 
of the rete mucosum, between the 
dermis and epidermis : fo that he was 
not fenfible of the leaft obftruction, 
on the paffage of a razor from the 
black to the white, or from the white 
to the black parts of his face. 

He faid, that his paternal grand- 
father was born in Africa, and his 
grandmother an Indian native of 
America ; that his father (the iffue 
of their marriage) married a mulatto 
woman, born of an African father, 
and an Irith mother; and that his 
maternal grandfather was a native of 
Africa. about February, 1792, 
he firft perceived a change in his fkin, 
about the roots of his finger-nails, 
which extended to the lengih of the 


_ firft joints; that about two months 


afterwards, the back of his neck began 
to change, gradually extending down- 
ward, and round his body, to molt 
parts covered by his clothes ; that the 
alteration was greater in the fecond, 
than the firft year; and that he has 
not perceived much, if any, progrefs 
in the winter, or cold weather. In 
the latter part of the fummer of 1796, 
it was fo rapid on his face and hands, 
that feveral who revifited him after an 


. abfence of 12 or 14 days, difcovered 


a very obvious alteration ; and they 
had no doubt, that if he fhould live 
over another fummer or two, the 
change would be completed through- 
out. He remarked, that fince it began, 
he has been much more fenfible of 
the heat of the fun on his fhoulders, 
than formerly ; and that blifters and 
freckles have been railed on every part 


which holes in his clothes had expofed 


to its action ; and alfo, that he has 
felt the cold much more fenfibly than 
before. 

Such is the hiftory, fo far as it 
goes, of the change of a negro to a 
white man—a change, which, had 
Henry Mofs happened to have been 
a flave, would have furnifhed an irre- 
fragable argument for annihilating his 
owner’s claim. Now as, on the pre- 
fent prevailing fyftem of morality, a 
black colour fo clearly authorifes the 
extreme degradation of a confiderable 
portion of the human race : andas the 
change from white to dlack muft be 
admitted as equally poffible with the 
reverfe above ftated, it may be well 
for the white flave dealers, and their 


fair abettors, whether legiflators or 


others, to confider how far they may 
be personally interefted in perpetuating 
fuch a criterion: as by it, they may 
ultimately be doomed to the wretch- 
ednefs, to which they are now de- 
voting millions, unimpeached of any 
crime more atrocious than that of 
differing from themfelves in com- 
plexion. D. W. 


——__— 


Advantages which would result from 
the Fattening of Horses for the Food 
of Man. From Anderson’s Essays 
on Agriculture, Vol. III. 


cE defervés to be remarked, (fays 

Dr. A.) that when horfesand cattle 
are fed upon the fame kind of grats, 
it is univerfally admitted that the 
horfe, if of the fame weight, confumes 
more grafs in a given time than the ox; 
and it is alfoa certain fact that the 
horfe will become fat in much lefs 
time than the ox. It is generally, I 
think, allowed that a horfe, living 
upon rich pafture, may be made as fat 
‘in one month, as a bullock upon the 
fame pafture could be made in three. 
What is the exagt proportion of food 
that would be confumed by thefe 
creatures, in the fame {pace of time, 
has not, as yet, that I know of, been 
accurately afcertained : but the general 
eftimate that has been made, from the 


experience 
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experience of former tiffies, is, that 
two horfes confume.as much: food as 
three cows or bultocks in the fame 
tirne; and. they .are .fo!;paid. for in 
pafture - fields, where they are» both 
taken in upon time :. if both thefe facts 
are fo, it would appear that. a) horfe 
could be fatted om, lef: food than an 
ox. For, 

Three oxen at salb, would.confume 
36 1b. each day ;, which, in 93 days, 
amounts to 3348]b. ; that is, foreach 
ox 11161b,; and two horfes, con- 
fuming allo 36\b, a-day, will eat in 
31 days 1416]b., which is at the rate 
of 558 lb. confumed on the fattening 
ofeach horfe. | So that, on thefe data, 
the horfe can be fatted with precifely 
one half the quantity of food that the 
ox can. If this be fo, the faving to 
the nation would be great indeed, were 
. weat liberty to fatten horfes for food 
- tomanyinftead of cattle: but prejudice 
fays that this muft not be done. 

Lhave often thought that no one 
» prejudice which has ever prevailed in 
Europe, is fo unreafonable, or can be 
fo little, accounted for, as that of re- 
fufing to eat the flefh of horfes. . kis 
not’ forbidden by the law of. Moles, 
to which origin we can trace many of 
our vulgar prejudices : the animal itfelf 
is a beautiful clean feeding creature, 
fo that no averfion can be.excited on 
that account: its flefh, wherever it is 
eaten, in common with that. of bul- 
locks, isinvariably accounted the great- 
er deiicacy of the two; and there are 
not watiting. perfons in this country 
who have tafted it, and concur in the 
fame opinion. “The prejudice, then, 
miuft-be accounted highly unreafon- 
able ; and why fhould it not be over- 
come? Many perfons among ourfelves 
have got over the much better founded 
prejudice they had once entertained 
againft eating fwine’s flefh, and now 
relith it perfe&tly well. The common 
~ people, at this moment, fhudder at 
the idea of eating a frog; yet. many 
perfons in the polite circle have over- 
_ come that prejudice, and admit it to 
their tables as one of the greateft deli- 
cacies: and what is to hinder them 


Fattening Horses for Food...On Snuff and Tobacco. 


from overcoming in like manner their 


prejudice againit horfe fieth? 
—E 


Flan of a new and extensive Work, 
which may be published. 
I HAVE often thought that a clever 
antiquary im make a couple of 
very handfome folios on the fubject 
of fnuff and tobacco, written quite 
after the new manner; and having 
myfelf often meditated on it, efpe- 
cially when at a pinch, I beg leave 
to offer you the outlines of my plan. 

T have faid that this hiftory might 
extend to tWo folios ;—perhaps, if 
encouragement followed the under- 
taking, as no doubt it would, another 
folio might be added, by way of Ap- 
pendix. The outline is as follows: 


History of Snuff and Tobacco, frem the 
earliest Period to the present Day. 
Vol. I. Book 1. Preliminary ob- 

fervations. Defcription of the nofe, 

with anatomical plates. Size of nofes. 

Digreflion on Roman nofes. Query. 

Whether long nofes are fymptomatic, 

or per se? Difeafes of the nofe. 

Origin of tobacto«—plates of the plant 

——a map of Virginia, with a hiftory 

of the place, from the firft planting 

of puritans and tobacco there. Origin 
of the name, from Virgin, the epithet 
of queen Elizabeth. 

Book 2. Hiftory of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. Introduction of to- 
baccommanufactured firft into fiuif 
—-view of a {nuff mill of the -year 
1560. Enquiry who took the firft 
pinch? Effay on fneezing. Whether 
the ancients {neezed, and at what? 
A tranflauon of Strada’s book .on 
{neezing, with alife of the author, in 
the manner, of Mr. Bofwellh Why 
pray to.God to blefs people who 
{neeze ? 

Book 3- Conneétion of fneezing 
with good manners—origin of hand- 
kerchiefs—full-width views of feveral 
handkerchiefs, proving that they were 
marked- with the. owners’ names at 
full length, and that initials is a medern 
invention, Differtation on fempftrefles; 

high 
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Atigh origin of men-milliners and men- 
/*mantua-makers——quotations from 
Shakefpeare—derivation of the word 
fnoff, and accorate difcriminations be- 
tween fi and taking fhuff; the 
former applied only to candles. 

Book 4. Whether it was ufual to 
take {nuff in partiament ?—Debates on 
the queen’s marriage with the duke 
D’Aleagon—perfecutions of the puri- 
dcadrolepical dif — of wood— 
4tendrological difquifitions on ifh 
erenpallle Francis Drake’s alt and 
proofs that the failors’ allowance of 
tobacco was not fo great then as now 
—origin of navigation—firft principles 
of naval architecture—Appendix, on 
the ufe of {nuff inthe pulpit. 

Vol. IL. Book 1. Acceffion of 
James I1.—Particular account of all 
the branches of the Stuart family— 
troubles in the time of Charles I. as 
connected with fmoking—portraits of 
4feveral eminent fnuff-takers in the 
parliament army—oval fnuff-boxes 
‘firft ufed by the round-heads—manu- 
faéture of tobacco-pipes—enatural hif- 
oe! of clays, with a digreffion on 
tmakitig of bricks—Roman bricks— 
‘account of the buikling of London 

Book 2. State of fnuff during the 
commonwealth—reftoration of Charles 
1L—hiftotical proofs that the nation 
muft have been at a pinch. 

Book 3. Fire of London-—quantity 
of {nuff confumed—fome calculation 
on the number of pipes broke, burnt, 
‘or otherwife damaged—an enquiry in- 
to the patt the ifts took in this 

ee of whifls—the whiffs 
originally came from Wales—topo- 
‘graphical defcription of Wales, with 
maps of the counties—Teft and cor- 
‘poration atts pafled—nuff taken upon 
that occafion. 

Book 4. Continuation of the hif- 
tory of {ruff till the union—introduc- 
‘tion of Scotch fnuff—found to be very 

ngent and penetrating—got a foot- 
‘ing in London, which it has kept ever 
fince. Plate of the fign of the High- 
lander, from an original drawing in 
the year 1715.—-Acceflion of George 

OL. I, No. ae 


Il.—Snaffboxes made of gold and 
filver——account of the firft {nuff-box 
that was ftolen—differtation on the 
police-—number of thieves in London 
—hints for new laws—difmiffion of 
fir Robert Walpole, and the intro- 
duétion of Macada: 

Book 5. The reign of George III. 
—Scotch fhuff introduced at court— 
Strafburgh and other German fouffs 
in fafhion—anecdotes of John Wilkes 
—biographical notices of Mr. Hard- 
ham—invention of thirty-seven—plan 
of the ftreets thirty yards round 
Hardham’s th tional reflections 
on Irifh blackguard—fuccets of Wilkes 
—calculation of the confumption of 
tobacco duritg the Americen war— 
hiftory of that war, from the origin— 
on female fnuff-takers, with an ap- 
pendix on clean tuckets—debates on 
the tobacco excife-bill—prefent ftate 
of fnuff, arid its influence on morals— 
introduction of French boxes—great 
tumults therefrom—conclufion—index 
and lift of fubfcribers. 

The whole to be embellifhed with 
portraits of the moft eminent fnuff- 
takers, from the time of queen Eliza- 
beth, with biographical notices—vienvs 
of remarkable {nuff-fhops—ruims of 
famous tobacco-pipes, aid other fub- 
jects, engraved by the moft eminent 
artifts. ; 

You will readily perceive that my 
plan is exa@ly fimilar to that of all 
modern voluminous authors: it mutt, 
of courfe, be highly interefting. 


—< 


Various Customs of the Chinese: From 
a late Publication. 


THERE are frequent feftivals in 

Chiria, and we faw at Macao, 

the principal of them which celebrates 
the beginning of the new year. Ac- 
cording to the Chinefe calendar, it 
commences on the fecond day of our 
month of February, and is obferved 
with great joy and gladnefs throughout 
the whole empire, and by an entire 
fufpenfion of all bufineis. Of any 
religious ceremonies that ufher in the 
dawn of the year, I cannot fpeak, @s 
Q all 
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alt the diftin€tions of the feafon which 
yeh to us, confifted of feafting by 
y, and fireworks by night. This 
feftival is prolonged, by thofe who 
‘can afford it, for feveral days: and 
-they, whofe circumftances dontne their 
joy to one day, take fo much of it, 
that they generally feel its effects on 
. the next. 
Of the manner in which they keep 
er obferve their ordinary holidays, I 
fhall give the following account : 

' In the firft place they purchafe pro- 
vifions according to their fituation and 
capacity, whieh are dreffed, and placed 
before a {mall idol, fixed on an altar, 
with a curtain before it: and fuch an 

-altar, in fome form or other, every 
Chinefe has in his habitation, whether 
it be om the land, or on the water, m 
an houfe, or a junk. This repaft, 
with bread and fruit, and three {mall 
cups of wine, fpirits, and vinegar, are, 
after.a threefold obeifance trom the 
“people of the houfe to the idol, carried 
to the front of their dwelling : they 
there kreel and pray, with great fer- 
vour, for feveral minutes ; and, after 


-freqnently beating their heads on the 
ground, they rife, and throw the con- 
tents of the three cups to the right and 


left of them. ‘Fhey then take a bun- 
dle of {mall pieces of gilt paper, which 
they fet on fire, and hold over the 
“peate The repaft is then placed be- 
‘fore the idol, or Jofh, as it is called, 
(a term which means a deity) and 
after a repetition of obeifances, they 
conclude with a joyous dinner, exhila- 
rated by plenty of fpirits, which are 
‘always boiled tn {malt pewter or cop- 
per veflels before they are taken. 
r Onthe firft of March it is ufual, 
according to ancient cuftom, for dra- 
matic pieces to be performed on ftages 
in the principal ftreet of the different 
towns throughout the empire, for the 
amufement of the poor people who 
are not able to purchafe thofe plea- 
fures. This beneficent act continues 
for a fucceffion of feveral days, at the 
expence of the emperor ; fo that every 
morning and evening, during this 
period, the lower claffes of his fubjects 


Various Customs of the Chinese. 


enjoy a favourite pleafure withont ¢oft, 
and blefs the hand that beftows’it on 
them. : 

Of the knowledge of medicine 
among the Chinefe I can fay no more 
than that I was witnefs, in one in- 
ftance, to the fkilful application of it, 
in the cafe of John Stewart, a fervart 
of Captain Mackintofh, who, on our 
return from Jehol, had been feized 
With the dyfentery, which increafed 
fo much on the road, that at Wauncho- 
yeng, there were no hopes entertained 
of his being able to leave that a 
Whether it arofe from the defire of 
the patient, or was fuggefted by any 
perfon in the fuite, I know not, but 
a Chinefe phyfieian was called to his 
affiftance; when the man’s cafe was 
explained to him by Mr. Plumb, in 
the prefence of Sir George Staunton. 
The phyfician remained a confiderable’ 
time with his patient, and fent him a 
medicine, which removed his com- 
plaint, and reftored him to health. 

The people are, in general, of an 
healthy appearance: it is very rare, 
indeed, to fee perfons marked with 
the fimall-pox ; and, except in the 
fea-ports of Macao and Canton, feveral 
of the diforders unfortunately fo fre- 
quent in Europe, are not known in 
China. 

The eaxee isthe only current coin 
in China : any other {pecies of money 
is abfolutely forbidden, and is made 
of a white metal of about the fize of 
our farthing, with a fimall fquare hole 
driven through the middle, for the 
purpofe of running them on a ftring 
to be ecompofed inte candereens and 
maces: but although the terms can- 
dercen and miace are employed to cer- 
tify a certain quantity of caxees, there 
are no coins in the country which 
bear that fpecific value; fo that, in 
fact, they are dnly imaginary denomi- 
nations, like our pounds, &c. 

The comparative eftimation of the 
caxee with Britith money cannot be 
afcertained with any degree of accu- 
racy, as it bears no fterling value even 
inthat country ; every province having 
its particular caxee, which, is net 
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current in any other, In the province 
of Pekin a Spanifh dollar will produce, 
in exchange, from five hundred to five 
hundred and eighty caxees, according 
to the weight of the dollar, which the 
Chinefe prove by a fimall fleel-yard 
like, ours in England; though they 
fometimes employ fcales. In the. 
province of Hoang-tchew the dollar 
ebtains from feven hundred to feven 
hundred and fifty caxees; in other 
places it will find a fill more variovs 
exchange. 

I cannot conclude this volume with- 
out paying a tribute of Tefpectful 
veneration to the great and illuftrious, 
the wife and beneficent Sovereign of 
China, who, in a long reign of near 
fixty years, has, by the general voice 
of his people, never ceafed to watch 
over and increafe their happinefs and. 
profperity. Of the manner in which 
he adminifters juftice, and gives pro- 
tection to the meanetft of his fubjects, 
the following anecdote, which I heard 
frequently in the country, is ap af- 
fedting saints : he 

A merchant of the city of Nankin 
had, withequal induftry and integrity, 
acquired a confiderable fortune, which. 
awakened the rapacious fpirit of the 
viceroy of that province : on the pre- 
tence, therefore, of its being too 
rapidly accumulated, he gave fome 
intimations of his defign to make a 
feizure of it. The merchant, who 
had a numerous family, hoped to baf- 
fle the oppreffive apes? at menaced 
him, by dividing his poffeffions among 
his chiliren, and peat sis upon them 
for fupport. 

But the fpirit of injuftice, when 
ftrengthened by power, is not eafily 
thwarted in its defigns ; the viceroy, 
therefore, fent the children to the 
army, feized on their property, and 
left the father to beg his bread. His 
tears and humble petitions were fruit- 
lefs ; the tyrannical officer, this vile 
yecgerent of a beneficent fovereign, 

ifdained to beftow the fimalleft relief 
op the man he had reduced to ruin ; 
d that, exafperated by the oppreffion 


of the minifter, the merchant, at 
length, determined to throw himflf 
at the feet of the fovereign to obtain 
redrefs, or die in his prefence. 

_ With this defign he begged his way 
to Pekin; and having furmounted all 
the difficulties of a long and painful 
journey, he at length arrived at the 
Imperial refidence ; ‘and, having pre- 
pared a petition that contained a faith- 
ful ftatement of his injuries, he waited 
with patience in an outer court till 
the Emperor fhould pafs to attend the 
council. But the poverty of his ap- 
pearance had almoft fruftrated his 
hopes; and the attendant mandarins’ 
were about to chaftife his intrufion, 
when the attention of the Emperor 
was attracted by the bultle which the 
poor man’s refiftence occafioned : at 
this moment he held forth a paper, 
which his Imperial Majefty ordered to 
be brought to his palanquin; and, 
having perufed its contents, com- 
manded the petitioner to follow him. 

It fo happened, that the ee of 

Nankin was attending his annual duty 
in the council: the Emperor, there- 
fore, charged him with the crime 
ftated in the poor man’s petition, and 
commanded him to make his defence ; 
but, confcious of his guilt, and amazed 
at the unexpected diftovery, his agi- 
tations, his looks, and his filence con- 
demned him. The Emperor then 
addreffed the affembled council on the 
fubje&t of the viceroy’s crime, and 
concluded his harangue with ordering 
the head of his tyrannical officer to 
be inftantly brought him on the point 
of a fabre. The command was obey- 
ed; and while the poor old man was 
wondering on his knees at the ex- 
traordinary event of the moment, the 
Emperor addreffed him in the following 
manner; “ Look, faid he, onthe awfw 
and bleeding example before you, and 
as 1 now appdint you his fucceffor, 
and name you viceroy of the province 
of Nankin, let his fate inftruct you to 
fulfil the duties of your high and im, 
portant office with juftice and mode 
ration.” 
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From: Dr. es sn Cakendar of Nature. 


Ba thifting gales a ih mildet influence 


blow, 
“Cond er the fies and mele he falling 
Th) fiaow 5 
~The foften'’d earth. with fereite moiture 


teems, 
And, freed from icy bonds, down ruth 
the {welling ftreams. 


THE earlier sore ‘of this month 


may, ftill. be reckoned owinter ; 
though the cold generally begins to 
abate. . The dive are naw fenfibly 
lengthened; and the fun has power 
enough gradually to melt away the 
fnow and ice. Spmetimes;, a fudden 
thaw. comes on; with a fouth wind 
and rain, which all at once diffolves 
the foow.. Torrents of water then 
defeend from the hills; every little 


leprae’ and) rill ig fwelled to a large 


am; and the ice is {wept away 
with great yiolence from the rivers. 


Muttering, the winds ot eve, with 
blunted point, 
: — hollow-bluftering from the fouth. 
The froft refolves inte a trickling thaw. 
Spotted the mountains ‘hine, loefe fleet 
defcends, 

And floods the country round. The 
rivers fwell, 

pt gy impatient. Sudden from the 


Q'er rocks and woods, in broad brown 
catara&s, 

"A thoufand fnow-fed torrents fhoot at 
- > jon¢e ; 

And where they ruth, the wide refound- 

» ing plain 

Is left one flimy watte. 

Tompson. 


The froft, however, returns for a 


time; then freth fnow falls, often in - hed 


great quantities ; and thus the weather 
alternately changes during moft 
of this olathe ai mt fe. 
Various figns of returning {pring 
pccur at different times in February. 
The woodlark, one of the earlieft and 
Sweeteft fongfters, often begins his 
pote ag the very entrance of the 


month. . Not long after, rooks begin: 

ry and geefe to lay. The thruik 
va haffinch then add to the eashy 
mufic of the groves. Near the cloie 
of the month partridges begin to cou- 
ple, and repair the ravages committed 
on this devoted fpecies during the, 
autumn and winter. 

Moles go to work in throwing ‘up 
their hillocks as foon as the earth is 
foftened. Under fome of the largeft, 
a little below the furface of the earth, 
they make their nefts of mofs, in 
which four or five young are found at 
atime. Thefe animals live on worms, 
infects, and the roots of plants. They 
do much mifchief in gardens, by 
loofening and devouring flower-roots ; 
but in the ‘fields, they feem to do no 
other damage than rendering the fur- 
face of the ground unequal by their 
hillocks, which obftruct the Scythe i in 
mowing. They are faid alfo to pierce 
the fides of dams and canals, and let 
out the water. 

Many plants emerge from under 

ground in February, but few flowers 
as yet adorn the fields or gardens. 
Snow-drops generally are fully opened 
from the beginning of the month, 
octen peeping out from the midft of 
the fnow. 


Already now the fnow-drop dares . 
‘The firft pale bloflom of th’ unripen'd 


in pices breath by fome transforming 
power, 
Had chang'd an icicle into a flower. 
Its name and hue the {centleds plant re; 
tains, 
Apd winter lingers in its icy veins. 
- Maks. Baxaavtp. 


The elder-tree difclofes its flower- 
buds. The-catkins of the hazel 
become very confpicuous in the 
ges. Young leaves are budding 
on the goofeberries and currants about 
the end of the month. 

The farmer is impatient to begin 
his work in’ the fields as foon as the 
ground is fufficiently thawed. He 
ploughs up his fallows; fows beans 
and peas, rye and {pring wheat ; fere 
early potatoes ; drains his wet land ; 
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deeff-s and repairs hedges; lops trees, fearched, withoyt fuccefS, The owner 
and plants thofe kinds which loye a then fafpettea’ that Py companion 
oe dally ast pflore xiel willows. had Jed him out of the way while his 

accomplices fecured their booty; 
eee quarrclled with him, took him to a 
Proverbs of Ben Sira. magiftrate, and accufed him of the 


6 ies following is a. tranflation. of 
the Proverbs of Ben Sira, who 
4s believed to have been the nephew 
ef the prophet Jeremiah. They were 

blifhed, with a Colle€tion of Hebrew 
Adages, at Franeker, 1597, by Drp- 
fius, and I believe have never yet 
appeared in Englifh. 

* Honour the phyfician while thou 
wanteit him not. 

Leave the fon, who is not a fon, 
to ftruggle with the ftream. 

Pick the bone which falls in your 
way. 

Gold muft be beat, and a child muft 
be corrected. 

Be good thyfelf, and with-hold not 
thy hand from the good, 

_ Woe to the wicked and to their 
adherents ! 

* Scatter thy bread upon the face 
ef the waters, and in the defarts, and 
thou fhalt it at the end. 

Haft thou feen a black afs? Neither 
a black one nor a white one. 

(This the {choliaft explains, “ Learn 
always fo to anfwer as not to involve 
yourlelf in any difficulty.” This ftory 
is adduced as an example, and faid to 
be the origin of the adage : 

A certain man had loft a white afs, 
and meeting a man ftanding in the 
public road, as he was feeking it, 
afked him, whether he had feen a 
white afs? I have feen an afs, he 
replied, entirely white, excepty his 
ears, which were black. And which 
road did he take? faid the owner: 
the man pointed out the road, and 
the other, after looking there in vain 
for his afs, returned, and afked the 
informer to accompany him. He 
confented. They went together, and 


° A hor (fays the commentator) 
taken test the hufbandm en, who fcatter 
their feed upon every foil; and applied to 
the exercife and reward of charity. 


robbery. The magiftrate fentenced 
him to pay two hyndred. denarii, 
partly for the cofts, and partly for 
the afs; and as many pieces o gold 
for the baggage and money loft with 
the afs.] 

Never do good to a bad man, and 
evil fhall net happen to you. 

With-hold not thy hand from doing 


* The bride goes to her bed, but 
knows not whether fhe fhall! rife again. 

Corre&t a wife man with by a 
but a fool with a ftaff. 

He who refpects his calumniator is 
like an afs. 

The raging fire deftroys many heaps 


of corn. 


aa old man in a houfe is a gog@f 
3 


if thou haft lent to any one, thou 
wilt demand it an handred times in 
vain from the good, and a thoufand 
times from the bad. 

Lay the table, and contention 
ceafes. 

If it be neceffary that thou muft 
have dealings, may thy lot be with 
the honeft! 

The bufinefs which is near, is de- 
voured by the mafter; that which is 
far off devours him. 

Deny not an old friend. 

Though thou haft threefcore coun- 
fellors, reject not thou the advice of 
thine own heart. 

Let thine hand be always as liberal 
as if thou wert always full, and not as 
if; being lately filled, thou remem- 
bereft thine hunger. 

Yield. not thine heart to forrow, 
for forrow deftroys many. 

Many have fallen, and perifhed, 
through the beauty of a woman. 

Truft thy fecrets to one only, 
though a thoufand feek thy friendfhip. 


* Taken from the fudden death of a 
certain bride. : = Kee 
cp 
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Keep thyfelf from the, forward 
woilan, as thou wouldeft keep thy 
feet. from hot coals. 

Turn away thine eyes from the 
forward woman, lefi they be. caught 
im her {nares. 

Wee to him who follows his eyes; 
when he knows them to be the chil- 
dren of whoredom! 

Be not with thofe who have either 
thin beards or thick ones, for thou 
knoweft not what may happen. 

Soms are dear to every man, but 
woe to the father of daughters ! 

A daughter is a vain treafure to her 
father, for whilft he fears he fleeps 


not in the ih 

The guardian of a young damfel 
fleeps not, left fhe be deceived in her 
youth, and when older become aban- 
doned, : 

When thy daughter is married, 
thou. wilt be very anxious for her, 
faying, perhaps fhe will have children, 

rhaps fhe will not ; and left, in her 
old age, fhe addict herfelf to witchcraft. 

Be not idle in thy youth, and in 
thine age marry not an old woman ; 
for an old woman will debilitate thee, 
though thou wert young, but,a young 
wife will benefit thee. 

The waters of love of a young 
maiden are fwect; but the waters of 
love of an old woman. are bitter as 
wormwood. 

Shake from thee the bad woman, 
who torments thee with her tongue; 
for a fcolding woman is like a mad 
clog, therefore let the doors be {hut 
upon her, though fhe anfwer thee 
mildly. 

_4\. wife man will marry a maid, 
and. not a widow ; for the affections 
of the one fhall be thine own,. but 
the hudband has already had the love 
of the widow, 

‘Turn away thine eyes from oa 


widow, and defire not her beauty. in 


thine heart, for her children are the 


children of iniquity. 

Turn. away thy face from evil 
companions, go not. in their. ways, 
keep thy feet from them, left thou. be 
taken in the fame fnare. . 


Gather up riches, my fon, and hide 
them, and give them not to thine 
heirs before the day of thy death, ., 

Gather up wealth, take unto 
thee a wife who fears God, that thoy 
mayeft have children, even a hundred. 

Depart from a bad neighbour, and 
be not numbered in his fociety ; for 
their feet run to evil, and they haften. 
to fhed blood. Neverthelefs, pity 
thou thy neighbours, though ny be 
bad, and give to them of thy food, 
that they may bear teftimony for thee 
when thou ftandeft at the judgment. 

Hear my words, and incline thine 
ear to my fayings ! Quarrel not with 
thy neighbours, and if thou beholdeft 
in them aught wrong; proclaim not 
their infamy with thy tongue. 

Gather up gold and poffeflions, and 
tell not thy wife where they are, even 
though fhe be good. ’ 

The day is fhort, the work is much, 

Let not the grief of to-morrow tor- 
ment thee, for thon knoweft not what 
to-day may bring forth.” 

Such are the Proverbs of Ben Sira, 
the nephew of Jeremiah the prophet. 
Mr. Gibbon could not have objected 
to these that they are tq@p liberal for 


a Jew! 
———— 
Tbe ridienlous Misapplicetion of Sure 


names exposed. From the Edinburgb 
Weekly‘ Amusement, 


N°& HING can be more prepof- 
4* teroufly,abfurd than the presen 
of inheriting cognomina, which ought 
never to Ey perfonal. I would 
afk thee, for exemple, what propriety 
there was in giving the mame Zeno- 
phon, which fignifies, one that fpeaks 
a foreign languages to the celebrated 
Greek, who diftinguifhed himfelf, not 
only as a confummate captain, but’ 
alfo as anelegant writer in his mother- 
tongue? What could be more ridicu- 
lous than to denominate the great 
philofopher of Crotona, Pythagoras, 
which unplies a Moline peech? or. 
what could be more mifapplied than, 
the name of the weeping, philofopher , 


Heraclitus, 
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Meraclitus, fignifying military glory ? 
The inhieriekihce yy know ila 
the Romans, produced ftill more ridi- 
culous confequences, The beft and 
nobleft families in Rome derived their 
names from the coarfeft employments, 
or elfe from the corporeal blemifhes 
of their anceftors. The Pifones were 
millers ; the Cicerones and the Lentuli 
were fo called from the vetches and 
the lentils which their forefathers 
dealt in. The Fabii were fo deno- 
minated from a dung-pit, in- which 
the firft of the family was begotten 
by ftealth. A ploughman gave rife 
to the great family of the Serrani, 
the ladies of which always went with- 
out an article of drefs with which 
few of the prefent day would choofe 
to difpenfe, The Suilli, the Bubulci, 
and the Porci, were defcended from a 
fwine-herd, a cow-herd, and a hog- 
butcher. What could be more dif- 
graceful than to call the fenator 
Strabo, Squintum; or a fine young 
lady of the houfe of Peti, Pigfnies ! 
or to diftinguifh a matron of the Limi, 
by the appellation of Sheep’s-eye ?— 
hat could be more. difhonourable 
than to give the furname of Snub-nofe 
to P. Silius, the pro-pretor, becaufe 
his qrons-qremt-qrese-grandtather had 
a nofe of that make? Ovid, indeed, 
had a long nofe, and therefore was 
,juftly denominated Nafo: but why 
fhould Horace be called Flaccus, as 
if. his ears had been ftretched in the 
pillory: I need not mention the 
Burrhi, Nigri, Ruf, Aduilii, and 
Rutilii, becaufe we have the fame 
foolifh furnames in England; and 
even the Lappa ; for I myfelf know 
a very eye mifs called Rough-head, 
though, in fact, there is not a young 
Jady in the bills of mortality, who 
takes more pains to drefs her hair to 
the beft advantage. The famous dic- 
tator, whom the deputies of Rome 
found at the plough, was known b 
the name of Cincinnatus, or Ragged 
head. Now I leave you to judge, 
how it would found in thefe days, if 
a footman at the play-houfe fhould 
call out, “ My lady Ragged-head’s 


coach. Room for my lady Ragged- 
head.” I am doubtful whether the 
English name of Hale does not come 
from the Roman cognomen Hala, 
which fignified ftinking breath. What 
need I mention the Plauti, Panci, 
Valgi, Vari, Vatia, and Scauri, the 
Tuditani, the Malici, Ceneftellz, and 
Leccz; in other words, the Splay- 
foots, Bandy-legs, Shamble-fhins, 
Baker-knees, Club-foots, Hammer- 
heads, Chubby-cheeks, Bald-heads, 
and Letchers. I fhall not fay a word 
of the Buteo, or Buzzard, that I may 
not be obliged to explain the meaning 
of the word Triorchis, from whence 
it takes its denominations ; yet all 
thofe were great families in Rome. 
But I cannot help taking notice of 
fome of the fame improprieties which 
have crept into the language and 
cuftoms of this country. Let us fup. 
pofe, for example, a foreigner reading 
an Englith newfpaper in thefe terms : 
“ Laft Tuefday the right honourable 
Timothy Sillyman, fecretary of ftate 
for the fouthern department, gave a 
grand entertainment to the nobility 
and gentry at his houfe in Knaves- 
acre. ‘The evening was concluded 
with a ball, which was opened by Sir 
Samuel Hog and lady Diana Rough- 
head.——By the laft mail from Ger- 
many we have certain advice of a 
complete victory which General 
Coward has obtained over the enemy. 
On this occafion, the general dif- 
played all the intrepidity of the moit 
renowned hero. By the fame chan- 
nel we are informed, that Lieutenant 
Little-fear has been broke by a court- 
martial for cowardice. — We hear thas 
Edward Weft, Efq. will be elected 
refident of the directors of the Eait 

idia Company for the enfuing year. 
It is reported that Commodore North 
will be fent with a fquadron into the 
South fea. Captains Eaft and South 
are appointed by the Lords of the 


Admiralty, commanders of two fri- 
gates, to fail on the difcovery of the 
North-weft paffage.— Yefterday morn. 
ing Sir John Summer, Bart. lay dan- 
geroully ill at his houfe in Sprinz- 

gardens : 
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gardens: he is attended by Dr. Win- 
ter: but there are no hopes of his 
recovery.=—Saturday laft Philip Froft, 
a dealer in gun-pduden died. at his 
houfe on Snow-hill, of a high fever, 
caught by over-heating himfelf in 
walking for a wager from No Man’s 
Land to the World’s End.—Lait 
week Mr. John Fog, teacher of aftro- 
nomy in Rotherhith, was married to 
the widow Fairweather of Puddle- 
dock.—Wee hear from Bath, .that on 
Tuefday laft a diel was foilght on 
Landfdown, by Captain Sparrow and 
Richard Hawke, Ef. in which the 
latter was mortally wounded.—Friday 
laft ended the feffions at the Old 
Bailey, when the following perfons 
received fentence of death. Leonard 
Lamb, for the murder of Julius Wolf, 
and Henry Grave for robbing and 
affaulting Dr. Death, whereby the 
faid Death was put in fear of his life.” 
T afk thee, Peacock, whether a fenfi- 
ble foreigner, who underftood the 
literal meaning of thefe names, 
which are all truly Britifh, would not 
think ye were a nation of humorifts, 
who delighted in crofs-purpofes and 
ludicrous fingularity? But, indeed, 
ye are not more abfurd in this par- 
ticular, than fome of your neighbours. 


I know a Frenchman of the name of 


Bouvier, which fignifies Cow-keeper, 
pique himfelf upon his mobleffe ; and 
a general called Valavoir, is faid to 
have foft his life by the whimfical 
impropriety of his furname, which 
fignifies go and fee. You may re« 
member an Italian minifter, called 
Groffa-tefta, or Great-head, though, 
in fatt, he had fearce any head at all. 

t nation has likewife its Storzas, 
Malateftas, Boccanigras, Porcinas, 
Guidices ; its Colonnas, Muratorios, 
Medices, and Gozzi; Endeavours, 
Chuckleheads, Black Muzzles, Hogs, 
Judges, Pillars, Mafons, Leeches, 
and Chubby-chops. in has its 
Almohadas, Girones, Utreras, Ur- 
finas, and Zapatas ; fignifying Cufhions, 
Gores, Bullocks, dese Slippers. 
The Turks, in other refpects a fenfible 
people, fall into the fame extrava- 


gance, with refpeét to the inheritande 
of furnames. An Armenian merchant 
at Aleppo ufed to dine at the houfe of 
a cook, whofe name was Clockmaker ; 
and the handfomeft ichoglan in the 
Bathaw’s feraglio was furnamed Crook- 
back. 
—_————E 
Remarks on Curiosity. 


URIOSITY is natural toall man- 

kind ; every one brings with him 
into the world a ftrong inclination tod 
be acquainted with fomething new. 
Hence we may account for the con- 
du& of feveral emiment characters of 
antiquity, fuch as Pythagoras, Plato, 
Archyatas, and nfany others, who 
quitted their native country, leaving 
their houfes, their friends, their rela- 
tions, to make long and irkfome jour- 
nies, accompanied with fatigue and 
difficulties. 

Ariftomachus was, according to 
Pliny, twenty-eight years ftudying 
the republic of bees; and another, 
named Philifcus, employed his whole 
tife in woods and forefts among bee- 
hives, to gain a knowledge of the 
fecret properties of thefe little animals. 

Tycho Brahe, a Danith lord, was 
fo amazitigly enamoured with the 
ftudy of philofophy, that renouncing 
all pomp and rank, to which his merit, 
his defcent, and his fortune, entitled 
him, erected, at a very great expence, 
a large caftle, or rather a fmall city, 
which he named Uranoburgum, figni- 
fying the city of the fkies ; thither he 
retired, and had no other companions 
than thofe artifans that were neceflary 
to premote hisdefigns, fuch as founders, 
printers, paper-makers, {fmiths, and the 
like, whom he conftantly employed in 
fome work in their different branches, 
whilft he remained fut up in a chryf 
tal dome, or obfervatory, at the fum- 
mit of the building, which he named 
SteHoburgum, or the borough of the 
flars, and where ‘he invariably con< 
templated them. In the courle of 
between forty -and ars which 


he lived, he deprived himfelf of all the 
ufual enjoyments of life for a man of 
his 
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his ftation, often abftaining from fleep, 


“and paffing whole nights in viewing 


the heavens in the very midft of win- 


‘ter, which in that country is very ‘ 


fevere, and flept only as it were by 
ftealth in the day-time, which he con- 
fidered as loft time, and lamerited that 
he was by the appearance of the fun 
deprived of the»pleafure of contem- 
plating the ftars, 


EE 
On the mistaken Notjon of Society. 


MANY people of both fexes are 
very apt to miftake a crowd for 
fociety. 1 do not know two more 
oppofite things. How little fociety 
is there to be found in what is gene- 
rally called the World? It may more 
‘properly be compared to that ftate of 
‘war, which Hobbes fuppofes the firft 
condition of mankind. The fame 
vanities, the fame paflions, the fame 
ambition, reign in almoft every breaft : 
A conftant defire to fupplant, and a 
continual fear of being fupplanted, 
‘keep the minds of thofe who have 
any views at all in a flate of unre- 
mitted tumult and envy; and thofe 
who have no aim in their actions, are 
teo irrational to have a notion of 
focial comforts. The love, as well as 
the pleafures of fociety, is founded in 
reafon, and cannot exift inthofe minds 
which are filled with irrational pur- 
fuits. Such, indeed, might claim a 
place in the fociety of birds and beafts, 
though few would deferve to be ad- 
mitted amongft them; but that of 
reafonable beings muft be founded in 
reafon. What I underftand by fo- 
ciety is a ftate of mutual confidence, 
reciprocal fervices, and correfponde nt 
affections. Where numbers are thus 
united there will be a free commumni- 
cation of fentiments, and we {hall 
then find fpeech, that peculiar blefling 

iven to man, a valuable gift indeed ; 
oe when we fee it reftramed by fuf- 
picion, or contaminated by detraction, 
we rather wonder that fo dangerous a 
power was intrufted with a race of 


» beings, who feldom make a proper ufe 
~ of ite : 


VoL. I. No. ae 


Extract from “ a Plan for the Conduct 
of Female Education, &c.” by Eras- 
mus, Darwin, M. D. and F. R. S. 
Author of Zeonomia, and. of the 
Botanic Garden. 


CONV ERSATION. 


N EXT to the winning manners 
above defcribed, the art of pleafing 
in converfation feems to confift in two 
things; one of them to hear well, 
and’ the other to fpeak well. The 
perpetual appearance of attention, and 
the varying expreflion of the counte- 
nance of the hearer to the fentiments 
or paffions of the fpeaker, is a prin- 
cipal charm im converfation: to be 
well heard and accurately underftood 
encourages our Comparians to proceed 
with pleafure, whatever may be the 
topics of their difcourfe. 

Thofe, who have been educated at 
fcthools, and have learnt the knowledge 
of phyfiognomy from their play fellows 
in their early years, underftand the 
pleafurable or painful feelings of all 
with whom they converie, often even 
before their words are finifhed ; and, 
by thus immediately conforming the 
exprejiion of their own features to 
the fenfations of the fpeaker, become 
the interefting and animated compa- 
mons above defcribed, which is feldom 
feen in thofe educated in private fa- 
milies ; and which, as before obferved, 
gives a preference te fchool-educa- 
tion. 

To fpeak agreealily in refpedt to 
manner confilts in a voice clear, yet 
not loud, foft, yet not plaintive ; 
with diftinét articulation, and with 
graceful attitudes rather than with 
graceful actions; as almoft every kind 
of gefticulation -is difagreeable, In 
re{pect to the matter ithould be fuch 
as coimeides with the taftes or purfuits 
of thot, to whom the converfation is 
addreffed. From hence it will appear, 
that both to hear well, and to fpeak 
well, requires an extenfive knowledge 
of things, as well as of the taftes end 
purfuits of mankind ; and muft, there- 
fore ultimately be the efle&t of a 
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good education in general, rather than 
‘a particular article of it. 

There are however faults to be 
avoided, and cautions to be obferved, 
in the converfation of young ladies ; 
which fhould be pointed out to them 
by the governefs of a boarding fchool. 
Of thefe I fhall mention firft, that 
whenever the thirft of fhining in con- 
verfation feizes on the heart, the va- 
nity of the fpeaker becomes apparent ; 
and we are difgufted with the manner, 
whatever may be the matter of the 
difcourfe. 

Secondly, that it is always childifh, 
and generally ridiculous, when young 
people boaft of their follies, or when 
they accufe themfelves of virtues ; 
neither of which they probably poffefs 
in the degree, which they defcribe. 
A young lady was heard to fay, “ I 
am frightened to death at the Geht of 
a bird :” And another, that fhe was 
fo inconfiderate, as togive her money 
to the poor naked children, whom the 
faw in the ftreets in winter. 

Thirdly, they fhould be apprifed, 
that there is danger in {peaking ill 
even of a bad perfon; both becaufe 
they may have been mifinformed, and 
becaufe they fhould judge their neigh- 
bours with charity. - A friend of mine 
was once afked by a young man, how 
he could diftinguifh, whether the lady, 
whom he meant to addrefs, was good 
tempered; and gave this anfwer :—~ 
When any dubious accufation is 
brought in converfation’ againft an 
abfent perfon; if fhe always inclines 
to believe the worft fide of the quef- 
tion, fhe is ill-tempered.” © There are 


fome nice diflin@ions on this fubjed * 


of good nature delivered in lady Pen- 
nington’s advice to her daughters, 
which are worth a young lady's at- 
tention. 

Fourthly, that it is dangerous for 
a young lady to fpeak very highly in 
praife even of a delerving man ; for 
if fhe extols his actions, fhe will feem 
to give herfelf the importance of a 
judge, and her determinations will 
fometimes be called in queftion; and 
to commend highly the perfon of a 


x 


! 


man is in general eftimation incon- 
fiftent with the delicacy of the fex at 
any age. 

Fifthly, young ladies fhould be ad- 
vifed not to accuftom themfelves to 
the ufe of ftrong affeverations, or of 
a kind of petty oaths, fuch as “ upon 
my honour,” in their converfation ; 
nor often to appeal to others for the 
truth of what they affirm; fince all 
fuch ftrong expreffions and appealy 
derogate fomewhat from the character 
of the fpeaker; as they give an inti- 
mation, that fhe has not been ufually 
helieved on her fimple affertion. 

Sixthly, laughing vehemently aloud, 
or tittering with fhort fhrieks, in 


which fome youag ladies, who havé — 


left fchool, indulge themfelves at cards 
or other amufements, are reprehen- 
fible ; as their dignity of character 
mutt fuffer hy appearing too violently 
agitated at trivial circumftances. 

Seventhly, an uniform adherence to 
fincerity in converfation is of the firft 
importance ; as without it our words 
are but empty founds, and can no 
more intereft our companions than the 
tinkling of a bell, No artificial polith 
of manners can compenfate for the 
apparent want of this virtue, nor any 
cere of knowledge for the 
reality of the want of it. Hence, 
though the excefs of biame or praife 
of the actions of others may be im- 
prudent or improper in the converfa- 
tion of young ladies, as mentioned in 
the third and fourth articles of this 
fe&tion, yet in thefe, as in all other 
kinds of converfation, their opinions 
fhould be given with truth, if given at 
all; but when the characters of others 
are concerned, they fliould be delivered 
with diffidence and modetty. 

Laftly, if at any time any improper 
Silonite fhould be addreffed to young 
ladies, which has a tendency to inde- 
cency, immorality, or irreligion, they 
fhould be taught to exprefs a marked 
difapprobation, both in words and 
countenance. So great is the power 
of the fofter {2x in meliorating the 
characters of men ; that, if fuch was 
their wniform behaviour, I doubt not, 

but 
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bit that it would much contribute to 
reform the morals of the age; an 
event devoutly to be withed, and 
which would contribute much to their 
own happinefs. 

To thefe might be added many 
other obfervations from the writers on 
female education concerning a due 
refpe& in converfation to fuperiors, 
_— temper to equals, and condefcen: 
ion to inferiors. But as young ladies 
are not expected to fpeak with the 
wifdom or precifion of philofophers ; 
and as the carelefs cheerfulnefs of 
their converfation, with fimplicity of 
manner, and with the grace, eafe, and 
vivacity nattiral to youth, fupplies it 
with its priticipal charms; thefe 
fhould be particularly encouraged, as 
there are few artificial accomplifh- 
ments, which could compenfate for 
the lofs of them. 

[A first American edition of the 
admired work from which the foregoing 
is extracted, may be expected from the 
press of Mr. Ormrod in a few days.) 


—— 


ON DUELLING. 


THis ftrange cultom of demanding 

a bloody fatisfaction for real or 
fuppofed injuries, by challenge to 
fingle combat, was unknown for many 
ages to the heroes of the ancierit 
world. We hear, indeed, of the duels 
of Diorhedes and Venus, of Achilles 
and Heétor, Turnus and Aineas ; but 
thefe were not founded on private 
pique or perfonal refentment alone, 
as whole nations and armies were, in 
fome degree, connected with the 
event: But thefe inftances of anti- 
quity give no prefcriptive right to 
modern fine gentlemen, as the duels 
of the one might be confidered as the 
crifis of great events, whereon hung 
the fate of multitudes; whilft the 
motives of the other, for the moft 
part, {pring from falfe ideas of honour, 
little known, and lefS underftood. 
Imaginary injuries, pride, and a ftrong 
propenfity to acquire reputation, are 
the fpurs to modern duellifis. We 
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hear no mention of this fighting fpirit, 
according to the rigid laws of honour, 
till the middle ages, when Gothic 
barbarifin introduced fingle combat, 
a8 a remedy againft the more fcanda- 
lous methods of revenge then in 
vogue, by private murder. And 
though the kings of the Huns, Heruli, 
and other Northern nations, who 
fucceeded the Weltern emperors, 
iffued feveral ediéts againft ftabbing, 
poifoning, and deftroving by magic 
fpells or witchcraft ; yet they tolerated 
duels by challenge, which were cirs 
cumfcribed at the fame time by laws 
equally ridiculous and fevere, to pre- 
vent any undue advantage with re- 
{pect to age, ftrength, weapons, &c. 
For inftance, a man of fixty was not 
obliged to fight with one of twenty- 
five or thirty, unlefs he poffeffed fome 
fuperiority of {kill which might ba- 
lance the weaknefs of the one againft 
the ability of the other: but thefe 
inequalities are now reconciled by the 
invention of fire-arms. 

Theodorick, king of the Goths, 
furnamed the Juft, renewed the former 
edits concerning duels, with this 
fpecial claufe : that the intended com- 
batants fhould prefent the challenge 
and acceptance to fome governor or 
civil magiftrate, to whom they muft 
fignify their ages, ranks, weapons, 
and caufe of quarrel, which, if ap- 
proved under hand and feal, they 
were at liberty to fight ; otherwife not. 

It happened that two lords at 
Ravenna, named Odibert and Oftrick, 
on fome diflike, agreed to decide 
their difference in a valley furrounded 
with rocks, in the neighbourhood of 
that city. They fought, and Oftrick 
was mortally wounded, and — 
on the fpot. The body being difco- 
vered by a peafant who faw the action, 
he informed the court. Odibert was 
imprifoned, and a day appointed for 
his trial before the ordinary judges of 
that diftrit ; when, to the amazement 
of all prefent, Theodorick entered the 
hall, attended by his guards, and took 
his place on the bench. After a dif 
quifition of the affair, the king ordered 
Odibert 
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Odibert to be hanged, though it ap- 
peared he had taken no unjuft advan- 
tage, but killed his man in the moft 
gentleman-like manner. “ Becaufe,” 
fays Theodorick, “ flaying - wilfully 
a human creature for any caufe, 
except felf-defence, is murder in the 
eye of Heaven, which no earthly judi- 
cature has the power to acquit. | 
tolerated this fenfelefs pra&tice, merely 


as a preventive of greater evils, and 
cl it with fuch conditions as. 


would, in my opinion, have abated 
much of its vigour ; but at once, to 
fhew. my entire difapprobation of 
every {pecies of wilful or adventrous 
homicide, I folemnly declare, that if 
the fmalleft punétilio of my ediéts be 
omitted, the criminals are to expect 
no pardon.” 


—— 


Whimsical Anecdote of the Princess 
of Prussia. 


A SHORT time fince, the Princefs 
of Pruffia, having ordered fome 
rich filks from Lyons, which pay a 
high duty at Stetin, the place of her 


confinement, the cuftom-houfe office?’ 
rudely arrefted them, until the duties: 
fhould be paid. The Princefs, in- 
cenfed, let him know that fhe would 
fatisfy his demands, and defired that 
he would come himfelf with the filks, 
for that purpofe. On his entrance 
into the apartments of the Princefs, 
fhe flew at him, feized the merchan- 
dize, gave the officer two or three 
cuffs in the face, and turned him out 
of doors. The proud and mortified 
excife-man, in a violent fit of refent- 
ment, drew up a memorial, in which 
he complained bitterly of the dif- 
honourable treatment he had: met with. 
in the exercife of his. office. The 
King, having read the memorial, an- 
fwered. it as follows :-* The lofs of 
the duties: belongs to my account— 
The filks. are to remain in poffeffion 
of the Princefs—The cuffs with him 
that received: them-:—as to the fup- 
pofed difhonour, I cancel it at the 
requeft of the complainant ; but it is 
of itfelf null, for the white hand of a 
fair lady cannot poffibly difhonour 
the face of a sathiiiiale officer. 


(Signed) FREDERICK.” 








— 


= ————— 





Lines on Night. 


ENCE ye bufy fcenes of day ! 
Ye vain, corroding cares away ! 

Let no unhallow’d thoughts intrude 
Upon this facred folitude. 
Lo! fable darknefs veils the fcene : 
No rude founds now intervene, 
To difturb this calm. repofe, 
The trembling zephyr fcarcely blows;, 
But all is filent, all is ftill, 
Save the murm'ring of a rill 
That foftly trickles o’er the ftone, 
’Mid drowfy banks with mofs o’ergrown ;' 
Save the hoarfe bark of os bold, 
T dian ofthe fold ; 
= = tinkling of a bell, 
Faintly founding thro’ the dell ;: 
Save the flowly-waving pine, 
®r the diftant low of kine. 


_ Nomore the fhepherd’s blithefome fong” 
Ie heard the lofty hills among, 

No more his fiocks his care employ, 

He to the hamlet haftes with joy, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


‘Fo woo the maid, her heart to move,. 
By vows of faith and. endlefs love. 
Ne more does Echo, from her feat 


Among the fteeps, repeat 
The hoary w an’s fturdy ftroke,. 
Refounding from the aged oak ; 


Nor the huntfman’s cheerful horn,. 
Companion of the rifing morn. 
The buxom infant now no more, 
Gambols round the cottage-door ;. 
Nor health and innocence are feen, 


Difporting on the verdant pe ; 
But all (fave thofe who wake to " weep) 
4vre funk in fweet oblivious fleep. 


Hail! ever facred, folemn hour 
OF filence {weet ! whofe magic pow’r 
Can lull the troubled mind’ to reft, 
And free from care the anxious breatt. 
To thee the mourner pours his grief, 
And in thy thades he finds relief ; 
And e’en yon pallid form, Defpair, 
That beats the wrinkled brow of care; 
Whole haggard cheek, whofe rolling eye,. 
The ftarting tear, the broken figh, 

Betray 
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Betray the anguih of his mind, 
In thee (if aught) can folace find. 

y kind return the ploughman hails, 
Who, when the live-long daylight fails,, 
Betakes him to his humble cot, 
Sequefter’d in a lonely fpot ; 

Receives with joy his humble fare, 

A ftranger both to want and care, 

On his hard couch his limbs he throws, 
And foon is loft in foft repofe. 


What tho’ unto the guilty mind, 
Thou’rt-fraught with woes of direft kind ; 
What tho’ the murd’rer dreads thy fhade, 
That faw him plunge his curfed blade ; 
What tho” his ftartled eye efpies 
Pale fpeétres from their vaults arife, 

And hideous ghofts, and furies foul, 

And horrid forms that round him howl, 

Appal’d ke hears their threat’ning founds, 

And trembles when they thew their 
wounds ; 

To me thou com’ft with milder mien, 

For I can view with loek ferene, 

Thy fable veil fpread o’er the plain, 

And bid thee welcome without pain. 


Oft let me at the clofe of day, 
Thro’ vallies clad with flow’rets gay, 
With rapture urge my devious way ; : 
There to behold the fetting fun, 

When he his daily courfe has run, 

The empire of the tkies refign, 

And on the weftern hills recline ; 

‘Then join the thepherds’ merry dance, 
Whofe wholefome teils their joys enhance ; 
Where innecence and mirth unite 

With modefty and’ caim delight ; 

Whence difcord’s banifh'd with her train, 
Where love and blifs alone do reign ;——— 
Or liften to the milkmaid’s fong, 

‘The while the haftes the vale along, 

The thepherd fhouting to his fleck, 
Re-echoed by the cavern’d rock ; 

Until the obje&s round me fade, 

And all’s conceal’d by night’s dark fhade. 
At that ftill hour oft let me rove, 

With loit’ring footfteps thro’ the grove, 
To fee the moon with fplendour rife, 
And with her crefcent light the fkies; 
Silv’ring o’er the lofty trees, 

That wave in concert with the brecze ; 
Here liften to the nightingale, 

And hear her tell her mournful tale ; 
Whofe fong the favage breaft can move, 
And melt the tender mind to love : 

And fee the fairies with their queen, 
Dancing fprightly on the green, 

Who frifk the merry hours away, 

And banquet by the glow-worm’s ray. 
With magic ring, and myftic round, 
‘They frolic o’er th’ enchanted ground. 
When, lo! the fullen clock firtkes one ! 
The lights are out, the dance is done : 


. 


Each flies the deepeft fharles te gain, 
Like fleeting thadows o’er the plain, 


And oft within feme lonely cell, 
Where folitude and filence dwell, 
Far from buftle, mirth, and noife, 
And all the heart-deluding joys ;. 
By the taper’s glimm’ring light, 
I'll fpend the penfive hours of night. 
There ftudious, fearch th’ inftructive page, 
Of fome renown'd and friendly fage, 
His learned maxims to explore, 
And draw from wifdom’s facred ftore. 


But when night fpreads her deepeft thade, 
In folemn filence all is laid ; 
When hurry and confufion ceafe, 
And warring paffions are at peace, 
Then let my thoughts afcend on high, 
Still nobler themes my thoughts employ, 
And im my breaft, fupreme alone, 
May contemplation fix her throne. 
Then fcience waft her foaring flight, 
To yonder ftarry realms of light, 
Thofe glorious fyftems to behold, 
And all their hidden parts unfold, 
That in confufion feem to roll, 
Yet conftitute th’ harmonious whole. 


Free from fuperftitious dread, 
The peaeeful manfions of the dead 
I'll vifit oft: there mark the fate, 
That all attends both low and great : 
Thus thro’ the filent church-yard roam, 
And pore on ev'ry hallowed tomb ; 
Thence many an ufeful moral glean, 
From this low earth my thoughts to weap, 
And raife them to a brighter fky, 
Where all is happinefs and joy. 


© Night! if thefe thy bieflings are, 
To heighten joy, and foften care, 
Celeftial rapture to impart, 
T’ isrftru& the mind, and mend the heart; 
Tl gladly hail thy fable fway, 
Nor mourn the abfence of the day. 
TIRO. 


aa 


To a Young Friend. 


O mufe’s favour here I afk, 
To aid my fair defign, 
Friendfhip impels the pleating tafk, 
And breathes th’ unpolifh’d line. 


It pleads, in accents void of art, 
Fair Virtue’s facred caufe, 

And whifpers to Philander’s heart 
Its mild and gentle laws. 


That heart, where purity and truth, 
Their varied powers combine, 
Thofe powers, which make the morn of 
youth, 
With heav'n’s own luftre thine, 
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Ah! let not gay delufion veil 
The graces of thy mind, 
Nor crror’s fombre arts affail, 

The virtues there enfhrin’d. 


Let folly’s thoughtlefs fons in vain 
Their gay example plead ; 
Philander afks a fairer name, 
And claims a nobler meed. 


Genius and learning’s nervous pow'rs 
Thy fairer fame thall raife, 

Whilft wifdom, on life's chequer’d hours 
Its piercing light difplays. 


LAURA. 
——— 
SENSIBILITY. 
By a Lady. 


WEET Senfibiliry, to every charm 
"Tis thou canft increas’d energy im- 
part ; 
’Tis thou infpir’ ft the all-awaken'd glow, 
The moral polifh of the fecling heart. 


In vain may Beauty boaft the finifh’d form, 

Her eyes with but unmeaning brightnefé 
roll 

Till thou beftow the finely pointed charm, 

That fmks refiftlefs in the yielding foul. 


‘Thus vulgar artifts, with unheeded care, 
May form and colouring to a portrait 
give ; 
But fuch fine tints as fpeak the mafter’s 
hand 
And grace expreflion, bid the canvas live. 


—_—— 


ENIGMA. 
By a Young Lady. 
AURA! there’s that beneath the fkics, 
That charts the fimple and the wife, 
Yet neither can approve it ; 
It leads the traveller oft aftray, 
The villain’s fchemes does oft betray, 
And yet ’tis plain they love it. 
it gives the troubled reft, 
it makes the poor man bleft, 
Yet bim does most diftrefs ; 
it opens too the mifer’s purfe, 
it proves a blefling or a curfe, 
To all who it poffefs. 


ae ——— 








SONG TO STELLA. 


S“%; why that deep and frequent figh 
Heaves thy foft bofom, gentle fair? 
The tear that trembles in thine eye, 
Ah ! fiows it from the fount of care ? 
Thou look’ft, my love, like fome fair flow'r, 
Sinking beneath the dewy fhow’r, 





Too well I guefs thy fecret woe 
Thou weep’ft to think, that one fhort day 
May bid thy beauties ceafe to glow, 
And pilfer every awa 
*Tis this that melts te tearfu eyes, 
And heaves thy sillier breaft with fighs, 
Yet fhall not all thy beauties fade 
Beneath rough Time's auftere control ; 
His keeneft frofts fhall ne’er invade 
The bright receffes of thy foul, 
Which, purer than the veftal frame, 
For ever burns, and burns the fame. 


— OO 
Elegy to a Red-Breast. 


Interea, dum fata finunt, jungamus amores, 

fam wenict tenebris mors adoperta caput. 
Tisut. ELL 1 
saa bird! that cheereft with thy 
fimple fong 
The filent glooms of Winter's dreary 
reign; 

Ah ! yet awhile that pretty note prolong, 

Perchance my Delia liftens to thy ftrain. 


And let it fteal into that gentle breaft, 
Thy little ftrains that gentle breaft will 
move ; 
Dear is the bird, that fings of pity beft 
To her who only is a foe to love. 


Then fing, how foon the vernal beauties 
fade, 
By ruthlefs ftorms their rip’ning bloffoms 
torn ; 
In vain fhe woos, amid the gathering fhade, 
The gales of evening, or the dews of 
morn: 


How life’s tern winter like the winds fhall 
rage, 
Like them will riot on her rofy charms}; 
Then bid her, if the fears the biafts of age, 
To {eek a fhelter in her lover's arms. 


So hall repeated gifts of fruits and flowers 
Reward the fervice of thy tuneful tongue; 
My pious care fhall watch thy wintry hours, 
My Delia’s fondnefs guard thy callow 
young. 


So fhall thy fimple warblings charm the: 


ve; 
For Venus’ felf her guardianaid thall lend, 
And the fweet bird, whofe carols faveur'd 
love, 


In grateful love fhall ever find a friend. 
Then tell her, that her true-love ne’er fhall 


fail, 
Till mute his tongue, in death his bofom 
cold ; 
Thy fong perchance may fpeak a tenderer 
tale, 
But ah! a truer never yet was told. 
INi ELLIGENCE. 
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The following melancholy accident took 

' placeupon Connecticut river, between 
Hadley and South Hadley, on Fan. 
20th. 


CiAetAm Phelps, of Lebanon, 
(N. H.) ona journey to vifit his 
friends whorefideat Stafford (Con. ) in 
a fleigh with his wife,an only daughter 
about 6 years old, and another young 
lady; having progrefled as far as 
Sunderland, found it neceffary in con- 
fequence of the extreme bad fleighing, 
to take to the ice upon the river, which 
feemed fo ftrongas to render travelling 
upon it perfectly fafe. It was in the 
afternoon that they took to the river, 
and by the time they had proceeded 
10 or 12 miles, the fun had fet, and 
rendered it difficult, even at a fhort 
diftance, precifely to determine the 
appearances ahead. The firmnefs which 
the ice evidently pofleffed, hufhed eve- 
ry fear, until the horfes and fleigh 
were fuddenly precipitated into a glade 
of water about two rods wide. 
Captain Phelps inftantly exerted 
himielf, to prevent the horfes from 
crowding with the current under the 
ice ; and at the fame time defired the 
women to get out of the flcigh, by 
{tepping over the back part of it on the 
ice. ‘The young lady in this manner 
effeSted her efcape ; but Mrs. Phelps 
loft the idea of faving herfelf in a foli- 
citude for her daughter, in the fore 
part of the fleigh, and let pafs this op- 
portunity only of a moment ; for by 
this time the horfes and fleigh had en- 
tirely difappeared, and the was ftrug- 
gling in the water. Her hufband, who 
was immerfed with her, inftantly feiz- 
ed her under the arms. Capt. Charles 
Hopkins, of Hartford, who was in 
another fleigh behind, had now come 
up to their affiftance ; and perceiving 
the imminent danger which both Cap- 
tainand Mrs. Phelps were in of drown- 
ing, immediately caught hold of Capt. 
Phelps, and for a confiderable length 
of time made every exertion to extri- 
cate them. Captain Hopkins finally 
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finding all his efforts Without avail, in- 
formed Captain Phelps that he mutt 
let Mrs. Phelps go, (he was now un- 
able to keep her from ftrangling) or 
he would inevitably plunge all three 
into the water, and deftroy the hope 
of faving either. Captain Phelps was 
inflexible, and continued the hold of 
his wife. Capt. Hopkins having laid 
himfelf on his face, was unremitting 
in his endeavours to prevent their fink- 
ing, until Capt. Phelps faw his wife 
{trangle and expire in his own arms! 
Capt. Phelps was now prevailed upon 
to let go her body to fave himfelf. 
The box, which had feparated from 
the bottom of the fleigh, was now 
floating ; and every attention turned 
to regain the bodies of the drowned. 
The body of the girl was foon ob- 
tained ; but the united and continual 
exertions of a large collection of peo- 
ple from the towns in the vicinity, un- 
til the Tuefday following, to find the 
body of Mrs. Phelps, were ineffectual. 
Finding every effort for the recovery 
of his wife abortive, Capt. Phelps at 
length took leave of this fcene of dif- 
{trefs, and pafled through this town on 
his way to Stafford, with the remains 
of his daughter, on Thurfday latt. 
Captain Phelps loft a very beautiful 
pair of horfes, and fpecie in a port- 
manteau te a confiderable amount: 
but thefe confidorations vanifh, when 
it is recollected, that he has at the 
fame time loft an affectionate wife and 
an only daughter. Mrs. Phelps was a 
woman of aa amiable difpofition, ofa 
polite deportment, end in univerfal 
eftimation among her acquaintances. 


An account from Pittfburg of the 
roth of February, fays, a boat-yard 
is now erecting at that place, by order 
of government; and capable hands 
employed for building large boats to 
carry one 24 pound gun cxch. 

A law is before the legiflature of 
this ftate, and another before the 
legiflature of New-York, for the pre- 
vention of ufury, 


A Baltimore 
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A Baltimore paper of Feb. 15th, 
‘ fays, a houfe was lately fet on fire 
near the canal & the Sufquehannah, 
wherein were fix perfons, all of whom 
were burat to death. The circum- 
ftances are horrible, and the deed has 
been faid to be premeditated. Five 
perfons are taken up on fufpicion. 

In our laft number (page 95.) we 
gave a copy of a letter extracted 
from a Bofton paper of the sth of 
February, containing particulars con- 
cerning one Oliver Johnfon, alleged 
to have been murdered. A fubfequent 
paper fays, Mr. Johnfon frequently 
tranfacted bufinefs in Bofton, and had 
been mifling for fome time when the 
letter was received by his wife, as flated 
in our daft; that he had contracted 
confiderable debts, had abfconded, and 
contrived that bafe fcheme to deceive 
his creditors. A’ New-York paper 
of laft week obferves that Johnfon was 
lately in that city ; that he had fpent 
or loft all his money, and withing te 
prevent a purfuit on the part of his 
creditors, procured a perfon to fabri- 
cate the letter concerning his fuppofed 
murder, for which he paid two dol- 
lars. ‘The hand writing was traced 
to the perfon, who was taken into 
cultody, and difclofed the mean and 
odious artifice. 

The progrefs of manufactures is 
rapid, notwithftanding the preflure of 
public diftrefs;—a crown window- 
glafs manufactory has been recently 
perfected in the ftate of Maffachufetts; 
and a manufattory of yellow and delft 
ware has been eflablifhed at Tivoli, 
on the eaft bank of the Hudfon’s 
river, in the ftate of New-York. 

By recent accounts from the Fede- 
ral City, it appears that the Capitol, or 
houfe in which the legiflature and 
governmental departments of the 
Union are to be held, and the houfe 
for the Prefident, promife to be com- 
pleted in the enfuing fummer. 

At a fpecial meeting of the Penn- 
fylvania Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, &c. the follow- 


ing perfons were elected Delegates te 
the enfuing Convention, to be held 
in this city on the firft of June next. 
—Dr. Benjamin Ruth, Dr. Cafpar 
Wistar, William Rawle, Efq. James 
Todd, Thomas P. Cope, Walter 
Franklin, Efq. James Milnor, Efq. 


i 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 1 sth of February, Mr. Jafper 
“Holmes, to Mifs Margaret Rankin, 
of this city. 

At Dover, on the 14th of February, 
Mr. Thomas E. Rumfey, of Wil 
mington, Delaware, to Mifs E. Sykes, 
of Dover. 

On the isth, near Dover, Mr, 
William Collins, of Kent county, te 
Mifs Ann Bellach. 

On the 19th, Mr. Hugh Andrews, 
of this city, to Mifs Jemima Vanhorn, 
ef Briftol. 

On the 20th, Mr. Charles Nield, 
to Mifs Sally Almack, both of this city, 
DEATHS, 

Peter Yarnall, an eminent and ref 
pectable preacher among the fociety 
of Friends. 

On the 22d of February, in this 
city, Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Andrews, vice Provoft 
of the Univerfity of Pennfylvania. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Cox’s Third Effay, with a 
Drawing, 

Continuation of A Contraft, 

The Man at Home, No. V. 

Ice, 


Three aie 

Original Anecdote of Dr. Franklin, 

And other favours will appear in 
our next. 

We have to acknowledge feverat 


other Communications, of which we 





fhall avail ourfelves in fubfequent num- . 


bers.—An interview with Juvenis is 
defired.—The Ubiquitarian, No. [V, 
as received too late tor this Number. 
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